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“OUR WITHDRAWAL HAS BEEN PURSUANT 
TOA PLAN, AND OUR REAR IS IN CON- 
TACT WITH THE ENEMY,’ 


—From a German Communique. (The Italics Are Our Own.) 


(Copyright: 1918: By John T. McCutcheon.) 
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HARDWARE AGE herewith presents statements from the chief officials of the great hardware manufac- 
turers’ and jobbers’ associations containing a summary of their views as to the situation at present 
prevailing and as to the fundamental problems now confronting the trade. 


perusal and study of every forward-looking business man. 


They are worthy of the 








Vital Importance of Co-operation 


By CHARLES W. ASBURY 


President American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 


-y HERE is ample reason for 
[ the keenest regret that 
the protection of the pub- 
lic health necessitated the post- 
ponement of the conventions 
of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, which were scheduled to be 
held in Atlantic City Oct. 23-25. 
Never has team work been so 
vitally important between manu- 
facturers and distributers as 
now, when both classes are un- 
der necessary restriction in so 
many ways and also under such high pressure for 
performance. 

The problems are so complex that for proper solu- 
tion of them there must be brought into use the 
greatest amount of indulgence of each class with 
the other, the greatest amount of fortitude, the 
greatest amount of intelligent direction and the 
greatest amount of co-operative effort. The best 
way to accomplish these things is to get together, 
receive and give suggestions freely, frankly and 
openly, and thus reset our foundations again on the 
rock of determination for national victory in the 
shortest possible time and with the sacrifice of the 
smallest number of human lives. 

We all realize, of course, that each one of us has 
a fixed individual responsibility to serve the great 
cause with all the ability and all the energy we 
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possess, and if we do this we must make our own 
interest subsidiary thereto. We cannot serve both 
commerce and war and do both well. If we serve 
war as we should we must neglect commerce, and 
those with whom we have long maintained the most 
pleasant commercial relations feel our neglect. 

There is some danger of a strain in these rela- 
tionships unless through an honest and outspoken 
exchange of experience we can mutually conclude 
to bear such ills as may result from effort to serve 
the nation and to bear them with a smile of appre- 
ciation. 

Having these thoughts in mind, it is hoped that 
the postponed conventions may be arranged at a very 
early date. 

Another postponement was forced by circum- 
stances upon manufacturers of hardware in general, 
which was extremely important. I refer to the 
Conference of Manufacturers for War Service, 
which was scheduled to be held on Oct. 22. All 
manufacturers are confronted with industrial prob- 
lems which can be solved with efficiency only by co- 
ordinated effort. 

The necessity for the postponement of the con- 
ference of the Hardware Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion for War Service was most unfortunate, but 
it will not discourage the manufacturers in their 
gvar efforts. The postponed conference will be held 
at the earliest possible date, and industry will “carry 
on” until the common enemy has been brought to 
subjection. 


A Message from C. A. Knapp 


President National Hardware Association 
By L. S. SOULE 


R. KNAPP is not a well 
M man. For nearly a year 
he has been confined to 
his home under a treatment that 
calls for absolute rest. He is 
showing some improvement and 
it is confidently believed that it 
is only a question of time until 
he can again take up the reins 
of business. Just now, however, 
he is not allowed to exert himself 
in any way, and only his great 
interest in the hardware trade 
permitted us to get this inter- 
view. 
Mr. Knapp might almost be called the dean of the 
hardware trade. He has been a successful retailer 
and an equally successful jobber, while his activi- 
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ties in association matters have made him particu- 
larly fitted to advise the trade at this time. He has 
a wonderful personality and counts not only the 
retail trade but his competitors as personal friends. 
For years he has had a national reputation as 4 
buyer of hardware and his advice should carry con- 
siderable weight. 

Owing to Mr. Knapp’s physical condition, our 
interview was necessarily brief, but it was given 
freely in the hope that some of the questions an- 
swered might be of value to those in the trade that 
holds first p.ace in his affections 

We visited at first, and a visit with Mr. Knapp is 
always worth a trip to Sioux City. We talked of his 
friends, whose number runs into the hundreds, and 
of his disappointment at his inability to meet them 
all as in the past. Then he said: 

“T hardly feel able to dictate any long message 
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To THE HARDWARE TRADE: 


The state of my health during the past year has been such that I have had to forego the pleasure 
of close attention to the details of business, but my heart has been ever with the trade. No man was 
more keenly disappointed at the postponement of the convention scheduled for Atlantic City than my- 
self; yet I clearly foresee the wisdom of such a course at this time. However, I am firmly convinced 
that this convention should be held at some future date, because I believe that a frank, full discus- 
sion of trade problems along purely patriotic lines is essential to the correct management of hardware 





distribution in these critical times. 





If I have any message for hardware distributors, it is essentially one of confidence. I sincerely 
believe that the jobber or retailer who uses common sense in his business has no reason to fear the 
future. If the war continues, business will adjust itself to conditions’ and reasonable profits will: 
continue to be forthcoming. If.peace should come, I do not believe that there will be any sudden and 

, serious declines, but that the price readjustments will be gradual and over such a period of time as 


will allow for a minimum of loss. 


To the retailer I would give this advice: on ordinary items of merchandise, buy in reasonable quan 
tities, and often—rather than in large lots. On goods for spring, futures should be placed to cover 
estimated sales. Collections should be carefully looked after because if the customer will ever be able 


to pay he should be in that condition now. 


war conditions to meet it. 


future. 








to the trade, but we will just talk over conditions 
and you can tell your readers anything I have said 
that seems of value.” 

We leave the matter of value in his replies up 
to you. 

Our conversation ran about as follows: 


What is your opinion of business conditions in 
general, as affecting the hardware jobber and re- 
tailer at this time? 

There is no doubt but what business in general is 
beyond anything the trade has ever had. 

Does that mean in the amount of merchandise 
sold or just the volume of business done? 

Both. Of course, I can only speak authoritatively 
in regard to the territory with which I am most 
familiar, but in that territory there has been a 
decided increase in both volume of sales and actual 
tonnage. 

Greatest Obstacle 


What do you consider the greatest obstacle to 
business at this time? : 

Our greatest difficulty is the obtaining of staple 
merchandise, and unless the war ends between now 
and the first of the year, we will face greater diffi- 
culty during the next twelve months than during 
the past year. 

Do you believe that the overtures toward peace 
that are now being made will have any material 
effect on prices: 

No, I do not. 

You don’t think, then, that the manufacturer who 
had decided that it was necessary to advance his 
prices will be deterred by the present peace talk? 

I do not. 

What is your opinion as to merchandise values? 

I believe that values will either stay as they are 
or go higher. Of course, when the war is over there 
will undoubtedly be some feeling of insecurity 
among all people. Without doubt there will be some 


As to the jobbing trade, I can speak only for the territory with which I am familiar, but in that 
territory I believe I can safely say that not only the jobber’s volume of business, but his actual ton- 
nage is in excess of that of last year. My faith in the trade is such that I confidently face the 


With hearty greetings and best wishes, I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


President National Hardware Association. 


I believe the crest of retail failures has been reached and passed—that- the man doomed to retai! 
failure has already met his fate. The better class of merchant remains and will come through the war 
with a net profit. The acid test will come in the pre-peace period and will be met by men trained by 
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hesitancy about the purchasing of certain lines of 
merchandise, and this may cause some falling off in 
prices. However, I believe that when peace has 
again been firmly established, and we find out what 
the old countries are going to need in the way of 
materials from this country, prices will be back 
practically to where they are now. 

Do you believe the convention which has been 
postponed should be held at some later date? 

Yes. Undoubtedly the meeting should be held in 
order that trade problems may be discussed and 
threshed out. 

Is there anything that you would like to say about 
the progress of your association? 

Nothing in particular, except that we have added 
about forty members this year to the association 
and its branches, and it looks as if we must be 
doing satisfactory work or so many new ones would 
not be coming in. We have reached about the limit 
of the jobbers who are eligible. Of course, there 
are several jobbers who are not in—who have never 
joined any association, but I think of the jobbers 
who are eligible we now have nearly all. 

Were you one of the originators of the National 
Hardware Association? 

Yes, although I was not present at the first meet- 
ing. The first suggestion I ever knew of was made 
at a meeting of the Missouri and Mississippi Valley 
Hardware Association, and my recollection is that 
the matter was brought up by W. S. Wright. It 
did not materialize for a year or so after, perhaps 
three years. I don’t remember how many attended 
the first meeting, but I do not believe there were 
very many from Missouri River points. However, 
quite a number of Eastern people were present. 
The meeting was held at Cleveland or Buffalo— 
Cleveland, I believe. 

The first meetings were not held at Atlantic City 
then? 

No, at different places. Pittsburgh, I think, had 
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the second meeting. Finally it was noticed that 
many of the members who attended wanted to do 
sightseeing, and it was hard to get time to attend to 
business. Then somebody suggested Atlantic City 
at this time of the year as being a place where 
there would be little going on and plenty of hotel 
space. Since that time the meetings have been held 
there. 

What is your opinion of the work of the Asso- 
ciation? 

It has done much good. I do not believe I know 
of anybody who does not recognize that fact. 


Advice to Retail Trade 


What would be your advice to the retail trade at 
this time in regard to buying goods? 

To buy in small quantities and as often as + pos- 
sible. 

Do you mean that in all lines, or would you like 
to qualify it in regard to certain merchandise? Do 
you believe it good policy to buy futures for spring? 

I refer to ordinary merchandise. Of course, I 
believe the dealer should buy futures to protect 
himself for spring trade, but these orders should be 
based on a careful estimate of sales. 


Do you think the retail trade has generally taken 
advantage of present merchandise values, so that it 
will be able to meet any declines that may come 
after the war? 

Yes, I think so—especially the better class of re- 
tailer. Of course, there are retailers and retailers. 
The better class of retailer is prepared. 

In your opinion, will there be many retail failures 
at that time? 

No, I do not think there will be. I believe the 
man who is going to drop out has already done so. 
You know the one I mean—the dealer in the cities 
who has depended upon the builders’ hardware busi- 
ness almost entirely. This business is largely gone 
and he is all in. However, I notice that the number 
of retail failures for August and possibly Septem- 
* ber was less than during the same period of last 
year. That should be pretty good evidence that I 
am right. 

Did you start in business in a retail store? 

Yes. I am this month celebrating my fiftieth 
anniversary in the hardware business. I started in 
the little town of Northwood, Iowa, in 1868—forty 
miles off the railroad, and I was there until ’81. 
Then I organized a company to go down to Osca- 
loosa, Iowa, to buy out a hardware stock and do 
both a retail and jobbing business, particularly 
retail. 

Was your first store strictly retail? 

Yes. 

Did you carry general merchandise? 

No. I was always a stickler for straight hard- 
ware. My first store was only about 20 x 40 in 
size—not over that. I had a picture of it, but some- 
body swiped it. I had a mule team—running forty 
miles to the railroad to haul my stock, whenever 
enough accumulated to make the trip worth while. 
Had to wait for it to accumulate and then go get it. 

How was merchandise packed in those days? 

In boxes and some barrels. The manufacturer 
used to pack shelf goods in a different manner than 
he does now. Locks were wrapped in paper—not 
put up in boxes. 

Were there any lines you sold at that time that 
are not handled in hardware stores to-day? 


Carried Coffin Trimmings 


Yes. I remember we used to carry coffin trim- 
mings in those days. It was a farming community 
entirely, and people used to make their own coffins. 


Hardware Age 


What were your best sellers? 

Shelf hardware and stoves. It was a new country 
and we had the only grist mill in the county. The 
next one was two counties west of us. It was a 
water mill and was running all the time. Farmers 
used to come in from great distances to get their 
grist ground, camping under the wagons sometimes 
for two or three nights while waiting for their turn. 

That gave you a pretty good opportunity to fill up 
their wagons for the home trip, did it not? 

Well, it made our store a pretty good trading 
point. 

Did you sell any ranges at that time? 

No, cook stoves, and a great many were those 
old high, spindle-legged stoves with high ovens. 
Then there was the box heating stove for wood, with 
drums on them. 


Start in Jobbing Business 


Did you start in Oscaloosa as a retailer and work 
into the jobbing trade? 

We bought out a stock that had been used for 
both retailing and wholesaling. In those days there 
was a large line of goods sold, called wagon stock. 
It consisted of wagon fittings of all kinds, because 
every country crossroads had a wagon shop. We 
jobbed much of this line, because we could buy in 
car lots. That was practically all the jobbing we 
did, except to mining stores. We sold mining stores 
other lines, of course. We stayed in Oscaloosa until 
’87, when we decided we wanted to engage in the 
jobbing business exclusively. Sioux City was sug- 
gested as a good location, so we looked it over and 
moved here. It has proven a good location. 

Did you ever go on the road yourself? 

No. I never considered myself enough of a sales- 
man. Never attempted to sell except in a retail 
way. I have waited on a few customers, but always 
got out of it if I could. 

Did you have store meetings when you were in 
the retail business? 

No, the stores were so small they wouldn’t hold 
over two or three. I was alone at Northwood. In 
Oscaloosa the population was about seven or eight 
thousand and I had three employees. 

What, in your opinion, is the most important 
problem of the retailer. Is it buying, selling, col- 
lecting, or a combination? 

Well, to a great extent it is a combination. In 
my opinion—of course this dates back to my retail 
days—the worst thing the retailer has to contend 
with is his collections. We are all too much inclined 
to take a chance—to trust anybody and everybody. 
I don’t think this is true to the same extent to-day 
that it was when I was in the retail game, because 
we are constantly getting reports of retailers in 
this territory who have gone on a cash basis. Most 
of them have been successful. Much of this is due 
to association work and to the reading of trade 
papers. 

. Sold Collection Idea to Self 


What do you consider your best sale? 

My best sale has been that of selling to myself 
the collection idea. I have had good success with 
collections, and when I left Northwood after being 
in business there for seven or eight years, I only 
had three or four hundred dollars to be collected. 
Of course, some accounts I had to charge off. 

What do you think of the hardware man’s imme- 
diate future? 

I believe that the dealer who has been conserva- 
tive, who has been a merchant in every sense of the 
name, has little reason to look to the future with 
misgiving, either if the war lasts another year or if 
peace comes soon. I think that general conditions 
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“I believe that when peace has again been firmly established, and we find 
out what the old countries are going to need in the way of materials from 
this country, prices will be practically to where they are now.” 


“Dealers are making lots of money now. 
future investments and take care of what they have made they will be able to 
take care of any declines as fast as they may come.” 






If they are careful about their 











will adapt themselves to the merchandise that is 
obtainable, so that every good merchant can con- 
tinue to keep his head above water; that when the 
war ends the declines will be so slight and cover 
such a period of time as will allow him to come out 
in good shape. Dealers are making lots of muney 
now. If they are careful about their future invest- 
ments and take care of what they have made they 
will be able to take care of any declines as fast as 
they may come. I don’t look for any rapid changes. 
Personally, I think the retailer would do well to 
invest his surplus, as I have done, in Liberty bonds, 
as they will form quick assets when any -critical 
peyiod comes. He should be very careful in regard 
to his collections, because if he cannot make them 
now, he never in the world will. If he does that, 
and uses common sense in his business, there is no 
reason why he should not come out at the end of the 
war in a fairly satisfactory condition—and a better 
merchant. 


Signal to Close 


MBS. KNAPP had been present during the inter- 
view given above, and at this time I detected 
a sort of an appeal in the eyes'of the sweet, motherly 
woman who has been both wife and partner to Mr. 
Knapp during his whole business career. She didn’t 
ask me to stop—she is far too courteous and hos- 
pitable for that, but I could see that she felt we 
had concentrated on business long enough. 

As I started to leave she said: “Mr. Soule, most 
men have two lives—their business life and their 
home life. Mr. Knapp is fortunately so constituted 
that he has always been able to confine his business 
life to the store and his home life to his home.” 

Possibly this accounts for his success in both. 
His last words to me as I left him at the door were 
hopes that he might be able to meet with his asso- 
ciation when the meeting is finally held. We hope 
and believe that his wish will be gratified. 

Previous to my departure Mr. Knapp dictated a 
short message to the trade, printed at the head of 
this interview. This was typewritten at the store 
and telephoned to him later in the day. At his 
request it was signed for him by one of his business 
associates, George Evanson. 


Anecdotes of the Knapp Store 


Ts afternoon was spent by the writer at the 

Knapp-Spencer Co. jobbing house, and there I 
heard many little anecdotes that throw light on the 
sterling character of the firm’s president and the 
esteem in which he is held by the trade. One of 
these stories concerned a hardware dealer of several 
years back, who was a customer of Mr. Knapp’s. 
This man’s business had been crippled through the 
effects of the drought and the grasshopper plague. 
Finally he came to Sioux City, went to Mr. Knapp 
and said. “Mr. Knapp, I’m broke. You have been 


a good friend to me, and I want you to come up and 
take over my stock and get what you can out of it 
to settle our account.” Mr. Knapp invited the mer- 
chant into his office, gave him a cigar and lighted 
another. Then he began to talk about everything 
except business. At noon he took the man to lunch, 
and on his return to the office still steered the con- 
versation along pleasant lines. . Finally the dealer 
reminded him that it was near his train time. Mr. 
Knapp rose, took him by the hand and said: “Bill, 
I want you to go back to your store and forget that 
you owe me acent. Sell your goods for cash only, 
and when you need anything to make up your stock, 
send to me for it. If you have any surplus, send 
it in, and I will credit it to your account. You are 
a long way from being broke, and I believe you are 
going to make good.” The dealer did as he had been 
told, gradually got back onto his feet, and to-day is 
retired with a fortune of about $100,000. 

Just recently a general merchandise dealer came 
to the house, laid a roll of bills on the desk of the 
sales manager and said: “I want you to fit me out 
with about a $2,000 stock of hardware.” 

“Don’t you want to pick it out?” he was asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I will leave it all to Mr. Knapp.” 

“But,” said the sales manager, “what gives you 
this confidence in Mr. Knapp? Are you sure you 
will get a square deal?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the dealer. “I have a 
friend who used to be in the hardware business. 
When I told him I was going to put in a stock he 
said: ‘Go to Mr. Knapp and tell him you want 
about $2,000 worth of hardware. He will fix you out. 
If anything is wrong and Mr. Knapp don’t make it 
right, I will take it off your hands at retail prices.’ ” 

This old customer of Mr. Knapp’s had been so im- 
pressed with his personality that he had in turn 
been able to impress the general merchandise dealer, 
and despite the efforts of other concerns to get the 
opening order, the deal was made as outlined. 

Mr. Knapp’s business integrity is of the very 
highest. At one time he had in his employ a young 
man whose duty it was to check over the bills from 
the manufacturers and arrange for the remittances. 
On one occasion this man received a bill which had 
been incorrectly extended, so that the total read 
$6.25 instead of $625. He had the check made out 
for $6.25 and sent it in, then went to Mr. Knapp, 
expecting to be praised for his shrewdness in 
the matter. No employee ever received a more 
scathing arraignment than did this one at the hands 
of Mr. Knapp. He ended by discharging the em- 
ployee and writing a letter of apology to the manu- 
facturer for having in his employ a man whoe idea 
of business integrity was so warped. 

There were other stories, equally good, and I left 
Sioux City with the firm impression that I had 
talked with one of the really great men of the hard- 
ware trade, a man whose life is leaving an imprint 
for good on the pages of hardware history. 
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Reconstruction Day 


By F. D. MITCHELL 


Secretary-Treasurer American 

USINESS as usual” is dormant; manufac- 

turers are devoting from 60 to 100 per 

cent of their total producing capacity to 

war orders; jobbers’ stocks have 

been depleted. 

war program compels the Gov- 

ernment to reduce every manu- 

facturing business to a skeleton 

basis; in fact, material and labor 

are refused to business except 

for prime essential war prod- 

ucts, although there are certain 

exceptions to this rule, for it is 

the policy of the War Industries 

Board not to destroy industry 

' = but simply to compel retrench- 
2 : ment and curtailment. 

‘a It is a time of watchful wait- 
ing and for considering ways and means for taking 
advantage of the vast changes and opportunities 
which peace will bring to manufacturing industries 
throughout the world. 

This thought is not only a business obligation 
to ourselves but it is a duty to our country. 

When the struggle for commerce comes we 
must be prepared to meet it with as strong a force 
as is being prepared by those we will compete 
-against. 

Probably no one would have the temerity just 
now to venture any measurement of the expansion 
of the world productivity after this war, but prec- 
edent has clearly established the fact that great 
expansion can be confidently expected. Produc- 
tion and manufaclure which have been expanded 
to carry on for purposes of the war will neces- 
sarily have to find an outlet. Less essential busi- 
ness that has lain dormant for many years among 
our Allies and enemies and for many months in 
this country will upon the declaration: of peace 
start up energetically to get its share in the de- 
mands that will immediately ensue to restore de- 
pleted stocks and rehabilitate the world. 


The enlarged . 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 


Raw material will undoubtedly be scarce and 
labor will be disorganized; in fact, the fundamen- 
tals of conducting business will be in a chaotic 
state. It would take a wise man indeed to esti- 
mate the effect of this fluidity of conditions upon 
industry, and especially upon the hardware and 
mill supplies industry, which more than any other 
has had vital changes in facilities for turning out 
war material and is paying labor under stress of 
war conditions many times more than would ordi- 
narily be paid for the same amount of work. 

These and many other contributing factors have 
seemed to make it imperative that associations 
should gather together the firms in their indus- 
try so that suggestions from the experience and 
knowledge of all might be utilized to establish 
fundamental principles and sound business poli- 
cies for the regeneration of trade. 

A hasty and uninformed dash into world com- 
merce will be destructive; competition must be 
regulated and governed. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has for several months occupied the time 
that it could spare from war service in gathering 
together information that would permit our in- 
dustry by concerted action to take care of the 
problems which it must inevitably face. Cover- 
ing, as our plans do, the subdivisions under pur- 
chasing, production, finance and accountancy and 
distribution, time will be needed to bring the gen- 
eral plan to a practical working basis. 

It is a work, however, of both interest and profit 
not only to the manufacturer but to the distribu- 
tor, both in the domestic and foreign field, and it 
is hoped that when the health authorities permit 
us to hold a joint convention with the jobbers 
that our plans will be so far developed as to prove 
the vital necessity for co-operation and combina- 
tion if we are to be prepared to meet the world 
struggle. The convention day which we have set 
apart for discussion of this subject we have called 
“Reconstruction Day.” 


Situation One to Be Studied 


By T. JAMES FERNLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer National Hardware Association 


HERE never was a time in the history of the 
il hardware jobbing trade when it was more 
important for the executive heads and all oth- 
ers responsible for the manage- 
ment, to study well the situa- 

tion. 
The problems are perplexing 


and stupendous. Just now the 
National Hardware Association 
is doing its utmost to protect 
the members of the association, 
and incidentally all others, in 
connection with the war tax on 
excess profits. 

There is no desire whatever 
on the part of those with whom 
we come in contact to avoid the 


T. James Fernley payment of any amount of tax 


on earned profits, but the situation which confronts 
us to-day is that a very large excess tax will be 
levied on an inventory which is based on present 
very high costs, and it is generally conceded that 
with the close of the war there will be a very con- 
siderable reduction in prices, with the result that 
the owners of merchandise will not only suffer from 
depreciation but will have been compelled to pay 
an enormous tax on what are really paper profits. 

We are recommending that the members of our 
association in all parts of the country bring influ- 
ence to bear on Congress to the end that a given 
percentage on the inventory may be set aside as non- 
taxable, unless during 1919 there has been no re 
cession in price, in which event the suggestion 18 
that the Collector of Internal Revenue be empow- 
ered to go back and tax this reserve amount. 

Our association, through its War Service Com- 
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mittee, has been co-operating with the Government 
in al] its departments to the limit, and those who 
have been receiving communications from our office 
have expressed themselves as being highly gratified 
with what was being done. 

A recent vote as to the appointment of another 
committee indicated that 225 were opposed to any 
other committee and only eight were in favor of a 
change. 
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It has been necessary, on account of the influenza 
which has been going throughout the country, to 
postpone the holding of our convention, for we hope 
only a short time. 

Just as soon as conditions change, arrangements 
will be announced, and we anticipate having a very 
large gathering; but the committee in charge feel 
that they do not want to announce a date until they 
are certain of it being perfectly safe for every one 
to attend. 


What. to Do When a Competitor Tempts a Valued 
Employee Away 


Troy, N. Y. 

We have had for about twelve years in our employ a 
valuable employee. He started as errand boy, and rose 
to have general charge of our bookkeeping system, and 
he did some of the buying. He also wrote some of our 
advertising matter, and was a very valuable, all round 
man. During the scarcity of men for business posi- 
tions he has been especially useful and, in truth, in- 
dispensable. We paid him $2,250 a year. He had all 
the details of the business at his finger tips and every- 
body, including the partners themselves, depended upon 
him for facts and information at times. 

On Oct. 1 he gave us notice that he intended to leave 
our service and take a position with a competitor at a 
salary of $3,000. We at once offered him that amount 
if he would stay, but he had already signed a contract 
with the other firm and thought he could not break it. 
He had no contract with us. At the end of his two 
weeks’ notice he left. 

We are exceedingly indignant at our competitor for 
deliberately tempting our employee away, and particu- 
larly for tying him up to sign the contract before we 
could have a chance to equal his offer. A member of 
our association thought we could sue. this competitor 
and obtain damages. We are writing you (please omit 
our name) to see if there is any truth in this. We could 
clearly show that we have sustained damages, as we 
have not been able to replace the man and probably 
will not be able to. We would regard it as a favor 
if you would tell us if we have any recourse against 
our competitor. R. D. W. & Bro. 


HE law is firmly settled that if A induces B to 

break his employment contract with C, his em- 
ployer, C can sue A and recover damages. It is 
illegal to induce the violation of any contract, in- 
cluding an employment contract, between third 
parties, and if it is done, and somebody sustains 
injury from it, he can sue the interferer and collect 
all the damages he has suffered. 

But certain things must be true before this rule 
can be invoked. In the first place, there must be 
a contract between the employer and the employee. 
Take a man who is simply hired, at so much a week 
or a month, nothing being said about how long he 
was hired for. It was, of course, understood that 
he should stay on as long as the employer wanted 
him, but nothing of this sort was put into words. 
The employer was free to discharge him at any time 





with the customary notice, and the employee was 
free to leave at any time with the customary notice. 

That is an accurate description of the relation 
existing between the average business man and 
all of his employees: except the few heads who are 
considered especially valuable.- And as to even 
these, it is remarkable how often no contracts are 
made. 

In cases like that a man can tempt away another’s 
employee at any time, without incurring the slight- 
est liability. That is because the only unlawful 
phase of tempting away another’s employee is in- 
ducing the latter to break his contract, and if there 
isn’t any contract, there is no illegality. The con- 
tract need not be in writing, but it must exist. 
This is what the United States Court has said right 
on this point within a month: 

“Nobody has‘ever thought, so far as we can find, 
that in the absence of some monopolistic purpose, 
every One has not the right to offer better terms to 
one’s employee, so long as the latter is free to leave. 
The result of the contrary doctrine would be intol- 
erable, both to such employers as could use the em- 
ployee more effectively, and to such employees as 
might receive added pay. It would put an end to 
any kind of competition.” 

In these words, the court refused damages to an 
employer who had just lost a valuable employee to 
a competitor. As long as the employee violates no 
contract in leaving, anybody can go after him at 
will. 

Before the above rule can be invoked, it must 

also .be true that the man who tempts away your 
employee must know of the existence of a- contract 
with which he is interfering. Although a contract 
exists, if he doesn’t know of it, he is not liable. 
But he becomes liable if he holds the employee after 
he is told of the contract. 
* If your case has all the elements of a good case, 
you can collect from a competitor who takes your 
employee away all the damages which you can show 
you suffered. 

The Troy correspondent will, of course, see from 
what I have written that, as he had no contract, 
he has no recourse. 
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Prize Winning Stories in “Best Sale” Contest 
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FIRST PRIZE, $100: Frank Stowell, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—‘‘Faithful in Small Things.” 


SECOND PRIZE, $75: H. D. Sterling, San 
Diego, Cal.—“Selling a Hard Boiled Egg.” 


THIRD PRIZE, $50: Robert S. Martin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.—“Healing an Old Wound.” 


FOURTH PRIZE, $25: J. D. Rodgers, Dallas, 
Tex.—‘Working from a Chair in the Back 
Door.” 

FIFTH PRIZE, $15: Philip H. Smith, Detroit, 
Mich.—“My Cafeteria Order.” 

SIXTH PRIZE, $10: Charles B. Chancellor, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—“One Sale Plus.” 


Faithful in Small Things 


By FRANK STOWELL 
WINNER OF Ist PRIZE OF $100 


Epitor’s Note.—Frank Stowell has won first prize in this Best Sale Story Contest with this very remarkable 
story. Mr. Stowell works his head. He started in the hardware business as an all-around boy in a smalt 


store. 
of a store and ask to be taken in. 
went out and got him a bigger job. 
and at his own expense. 


HAPPEN to be one of the comparatively few 
men who have never handled anything but hard- 
ware. As a boy of thirteen years I entered a 
country hardware store at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, which included running errands, sweeping 
and dusting the store, delivering the small packages 
which could not wait for the regular deliveryman, 
and copying and filing the letters. 
I very soon sized up the situation and came to the 
conclusion that two avenues were open to me: I 


could become a regular clerk, simply waiting on 


customers when they came in, or I could create busi- 
ness for the store by keeping my eyes and ears open 
whenever I was sent out of the store and noting any 
changes which would involve the purchase of hard- 
ware, even though it meant no more than a barn 
door hinge or a scraper for the front porch. 

Because I knew we carried these articles in the 
store, I quickly acquired the habit of approaching 
the workman I saw making any improvement and 
suggesting that I could bring him anything he 
needed in the hardware line the next time I came 
that way, which would probably be within an hour. 
The offer was nearly always accepted and it was not 
long before I turned my attention to bigger game. 

I made the acquaintance of all the building con- 
tractors in the town and the country roundabout 
and got them to promise to let me know of any build- 
ing operations they were figuring on or knew about. 
This gave me first-hand information, so before I was 
sixteen years old I was known for miles around as 
the most persistent solicitor for new business in the 
county. My customers were so pleased and flattered 
by the attention I gave them and their orders that 
many commissions began to come to me from a dis- 
tance, which I gave the same careful scrutiny I 
accorded the orders of my near-by friends. 


He had sense enough to know that all the busiress of a community will not trundle up to the best sort 
Young Stowell went out after it, and he got so much of it that his employer , 
On that job Stowell made good. 
It proved a profitable vocation. Read it. It is more than worth while. 


His best sale was made on his own time 


“Acquired the habit of approaching the workman I 
saw making any improvement” 


During this time I never received a word of 
thanks from my employer for the extra effort I made 
in his behalf. He was not a man given to verbal 
praise, but he gave me ample evidence of his appre- 
ciation of the extra work I did in a more substantial 
manner than any wordy utterance could have done. 
Starting me at $3 per week, he gradually advanced 
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my wages to $20 per week by the time I was eigh- 
teen, without my ever saying a word to him on the 
subject. I never knew when my salary was to be 
increased. The first and only notice I had was the 
extra money in my weekly pay envelope when it 
was handed to me by the bookkeeper. Whenever I 
attempted to thank my employer for his generosity 
he promptly terminated the interview with the 
abrupt remark: ‘“You’ve earned it. It’s yours. 
‘Make good use of it.” 


Called to the Office 


tr day after my employer had returned from 
the market city where he purchased most of his 
goods, he called me in his office and said: “Frank, 
you are capable of earning more money than I can 
afford to pay you. You are worth $2,000 a year and 
ought to be getting it right now. I told Mr. Simpson 
about you while in his office this week and he imme- 
diately said he would give you $1,800 per year to 
sell goods on the road for his house and hand you 
$600 additional at the end of the year if you do as 
well as he thinks you can, and I know you will. You 
have developed the salesmanship trait to a greater 
degree than I have ever witnessed in any other boy, 
and if you can expand your methods so as to secure 
big business with the same degree of success you 
have achieved in working for me, you need have no 
fears as to the outcome. Here’s your regular salary 
for this week—you can take a vacation on me for 
the remaining three days of the week—and also 
$100 extra as a token of my good-will.” 


I tried to thank my employer for his unexpectedly 
magnanimous treatment, but he wafted me aside 
with the usual remark: ‘“You’ve earned it. It’s 
yours. Make good use of it.” 

That night found me on the train for the city 
which I was destined to write after my name for the 
next twenty years. I reported to Mr. Simpson, who 
looked me over and said: “I am giving you the best 
territory we have solely on the recommendation of 
your employer and having in mind the Biblical in- 
junction relative to the man who is faithful in small 
things. Your salary starts to-day. Hurry up and 
get posted so as to start out a week from Monday.” 

I did as directed, but found myself in an entirely 
different atmosphere. I did not know a soul on my 
entire territory. I was a stranger in a strange land. 
However, I soon rallied and at the end of the first 
month received an appreciative letter from Mr. 
Simpson, assuring me that my work was fully up 
to his expectations. 

Toward the end of the first year I learned that a 
new state insane asylum was to be erected in one of 
the cities in my territory. I happened to know of 
an architect in a distant city who had made a spe- 
cialty of this class of designing. Instead of asking 
my employer for a week off, I waited until my vaca- 
tion time arrived and made a trip to the office of the 
architect on my:own time and at my own expense. 
I enlisted his interest in the undertaking on the 
occasion of the first interview. He immediately 
went with me to the capitol of my state and obtained 
the necessary specifications, which enabled him to 
prepare a competitive set of plans and specifications. 
I then called on the largest hardware dealer in the 
city where the asylum was to be erected and offered 
to give him my co-operation in securing the order 
for the hardware which would be used in the con- 
struction of the building. He was a little doubtful 
at first, but I assured him that I would look after 
all the details and see to it that special prices were 
obtained from the manufacturers and special de- 
signs made on many articles, which would give us 
an inside advantage when we came to submit our 
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designs and prices to the building committee. I 
worked up every detail with as much care as the 
architect had done in preparing his plans. I con- 
sulted with the building committee frequently, ex- 
hibiting to them the preliminary drawings sent me 
by the manufacturers whose interest in the under- 
taking I secured by personal visits to their factories. 


Get Results 


T= result was that my array of samples, designs 
and bids was so complete and so attractive—so 
greatly superior to the offering made by any of my 
competitors—that the building committee instructed 
the architect to specify goods which coincided with 
my offerings. Both architect and building commit- 
tee joined in asking the contractor to give me the 
order for the complete equipment of hardware, 
which was promptly done. I need hardly say that 
the order aggregated over $75,000 and that the mar- 
gin of my customer was in excess of $7,000. Our 
own profit was a little less than $6,000. 
When the contract was awarded and entered Mr. 
Simpson realized the amount of work I had done to 
capture so profitable an order, he called me in his 
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“Frank, you possess the salesmanship instinct” 


office and said: ‘Frank, you possess the salesman- 
ship instinct ahead of any man I have ever employed. 
Your salary will be $3,600 this year, instead of 
$2,400, and next year your salary will be $4,500, 
with $1,500 extra if you keep the pace you have 
started.” 

It is needless to say that I “kept the pace” and in- 
side of five years was drawing $12,000 per year in 
salary and extras. Then came a partnership interest 
in the business, which enabled me to accumulate a 
competence before I was forty years old. In the 
larger field I captured many more large orders, but 
none of them gave me so much satisfaction as the 
order I secured the first year I was with the house. 

I do not think my career is an exceptional one, by 
any means. It is only another illustration of what 
any man can do if he forgets himself and his salary 
for the time being while keeping eyes and ears 
open for suggestion and information which will en- 
able him to advance the interests and increase the 
profits of his employer. 





















































Selling a Hard Boiled Egg 


By H. D. STERLING 


WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE OF $75 


Epitor’s NoTe.—Selling a hard boiled egg has landed second money for H. D. Sterling. Know him? Well, he 

is one of the best window trimmers on the Pacific Coast, a tireless worker, and a good salesman. In landing this 

order he went up against a stone wall and offered to take a beating if necessary for the opportunity to tell his 

story. He landed O. K. and wiped out an old prejudice that had been costing his house good money. His story 
is loaded with horse-sense selling suggestions. 


HIS is the story of a small sale. It is “small 
it town stuff.” It is the story of a sale such as 

you might make over the counter and forget 
during the next hour. It is not the amount repre- 
sented in dollars and cents that makes this story PPR ei 
interesting. It is not the sales talk that precluded WA VA mS aN 
the sale; not a long dissertation on the merits of j WA) 


the goods. No, it is not any of these. Here is the i 1 e AY i | 


story. 44 // 

Jim Lawson was successful. He had landed in (pee N K \ | YL 

town some years before with less than $5 in his M WAX fall 

pocket. He had obtained work and after a few f WW ee 7" =f 

months had opened up a small vulcanizing and re- iA. = 

pair shop. Wes 
My firm sold Lawson his first bill of goods. The /!// IW) h IS > 


= 


salesman for the house at that time had realized Nf / SSE 
that Jim had business ability and he had arranged 
with the house to give Jim his first bil) of goods on if 
credit. It is natural for some people to grow. It \ ip 

Y/' 


We, 


Wi 
seemed to be that way with Jim. There was no Ah \} h 
holding him down. He was one of those big, likeable XN y 
chaps, and his business increased by leaps and MM) Pid 
bounds. 5 

In four years Jim’s account each month averaged “Mr. Lawson, I want ~ 
better than $500. He was one of the firm’s best you to meet me”, 
customers, always paid his bills promptly, and was 
classed as A-1. 

At the end of the four years the salesman that 
sold Jim his first bill of goods received an offer 
from a house up the coast, and as the salary was 
very alluring he took the position. 

In making this change several good accounts were 


i 


lost to the house, among others being the account 
; of Lawson. His account kept growing smaller and 
| rn Smaller, and then after several misunderstandings 





the account was lost entirely. 


| 


} Cold Reception 
HIS was the condition of affairs when I took over 
the territory embracing Lawson’s business. On 
| rN my first trip over the road I was accompanied by the 
/ i Ms Are salesman who had been on the route for nearly a 
f? year. I was introduced to all the customers and 
when we stopped the “flivver” in front of Lawson’s 
place and entered I was attracted by two things— 
the neatness and businesslike appearance of the 
place and the coolness of the proprietor. I was not 
accorded a hand shake, simply a curt nod. My 
friend the salesman met instant rebuff when men- 
tion was made of certain apparent shortages in the 
stock. After a few minutes I bade Mr. Lawson 
good-bye, and as my friend cranked the flivver he 
remarked that there was no customer on the route 
that expressed so much enmity toward the house as 
did Lawson. The salesman a short time previously 
had lost the sale on twelve barrels of Monogram oil 
—the old salesman had copped the order from Law- 
son and my friend very naturally felt that it was 
not right to paint any rosy visions of business from 

“I was plainly told that no goods were wanted” the Lawson account. 
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“Every one of the sales- 
men your house has sent 
out the past year has 
beefed to me about 
where I buy my stuff” 


In talking over the situation he said: 

“Now, Sterling, I have been calling on Lawson 
for along time. At first I called once a week. Then 
finally I changed it to once in two weeks, and for the 
last month or two I have made it a point to just drop 
in every three or four weeks and say hello. I be- 
lieve if I were you I would do the same way. Some 
day he may loosen up and give you an order. He is 
down on the house and I have never been able to get 
an order from him. I don’t know how to advise 
you to deal with him—he is a hard-boiled egg.” 

The following Wednesday I entered Lawson’s door 
and from his reception it was clearly evident that he 
was indeed a hard-boiled egg. Jim and his helper 
were busy in the vulcanizing department. Several 
opportunities arose for conversation, but Lawson’s 
mannér was decidedly frigid. After some twenty 
minutes I was plainly told that no goods were 
wanted. 

The following two weeks my reception was prac- 
tically the same—the same, only colder, but in this 
time I had had time to study my man. I had 
watched him work. I had watched him when in 
curt, crisp words he had informed me that he did 
not care for any goods from my house. I had made 
up my mind that Jim and I were going to lay our 
cards on the table. It had been a good many years 
since I had a fight and this time as I entered Jim’s 
door I hoped that if I did have one, that it would be 
a good one. 

Mr. Lawson was taking it easy. I walked in, 
placed my carrying case against the counter, and 
looking over at Lawson I smiled and said, “Mr. 
Lawson, this is my day to do business with you.” 

He gave me the once-over and this is what he 
said: “I have nothing against you, but there is no 
business for you in this house. This-is final, and 
you can take the advice and save time.” 

I said, “Mr. Lawson, I want you to meet me. My 
name is Sterling.” And I held out my hand. Law- 
son looked at me and his reply was, “I met you the 
other day.” 

“No, Mr. Lawson, you did not meet me the other 
day; you just think you met me. Now, Mr. Lawson, 
I am going to call you Jim. I have heard that you 
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are a hard-boiled egg and I want you to meet me, 
for | am a hard-boiled egg, too!” 

I held his attention. 

“Jim, before I get out of this house I am going 
to be your friend. I have been in here three times. 
I came in here for business, but the best I have had 
from you has been the least you could give. You 
have ignored me and showed clearly your dislike 
for me.” 

Jim was getting up steam and had the throttle 
wide open. 

“IT want to tell you that no one can come into my 
house from your house and get business. I am buy- 
ing my stock from the house up the coast. It is no- 
body’s damn business if I buy my stuff out of town. 
I buy where I damn please, where the price is right 
and where I am treated right. I have been buying 
from Fred Haines for the past five years and I’ll be 
buying from him five years from now. Every one of 
the salesmen your house has sent out the past year 
has beefed to me about where I buy my stuff—it’s 
nobody’s damn business.” 

“You’re shooting high,” I said. “I didn’t make any 
reference as to where you were buying. My main re- 
marks were that you were going to give me a fair 
share of your business. When I came in I told you 
that this was my day to do business with you. I 
meant just what I said. Now, it is up to you. I 
am either going to get some of your business— 
either going to do that and be your friend or go 
with you to the back yard ahd fight it out. I love 
the silence of the desert, but I hate silence in a room 
where there is a chance to do business. Now, Jim, 
it is up to you. I don’t mind roughing it with you, 
but I am damned if I’ll stand coming in here and 
listen to myself think. I want business, Jim, and it 
is up to you.” 

Jim looked me over. “Sterling, I have nothing 
against you. I’d like to give you some of my busi- 
ness, but it is not you. It is the house. I don’t like 
your house.” 

“T want you to forget right now that I am Ster- 
ling. I want you to think of me as the house. Per- 
sonality does not count in this game; I am the 
house.” 

“No, it is not you—it is the house—they did not 
give me a square deal.” 


“Yes,” he said. 
“Get the h — 
out of here” 
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“I do not want to knock a competitor, but if 
Haines has poisoned you against the house, it is 
wrong. I’ll open the books and come clean with you 
on anything you have against my house. I’ll take 
you up to the house and we will get together and 
thresh things out. I want your business on prin- 
eiple. I want your business because it is right for 
me to have it.” . 

“No, Sterling, I’ll not come up. The house did me 
dirt and I can’t see your proposition. I’ll do my 
buying up the coast.” 

“You get your business here in San Diego. The 
money that you make is made here in San Diego by 
San Diego people.” 

“I buy cheaper up the coast. Your firm can’t beat 
Haines’s prices.” 

“All right, Jim. No doubt you are right. You 
ean buy some things cheaper, but how about this: 
ever consider SERVICE, ever consider QUALITY, 
ever consider POLICY? You make a sale; you 
want quick service; you get an order for some 
article not in stock or more goods of a certain kind 
than youhave in stock; can you wait three days for 
those goods? Why not ’phone the house and have 
the goods rushed out to you? Ever receive the 
wrong goods from up coast, Jim? Were they imme- 
diately returnable? 


All this is service, Jim—speed , 


Hardware Age 


this order goes on the books. If the customer pays 
cash, your account.is credited with that much cash 
and your account is charged with the goods the cus- 
tomer purchases. You reap the profit. We boost 
you to your customer. We protect you. Does the 
house up north or any other house accommodate you 
in that way?” 


Invited to Stick Around 


hie was interrupted by a customer and went out 
to change a tire. His parting injunction was, 
“Stick around.” 

During the interval I cleaned the dead flies and 
bugs from Jim’s show window. Took some of the 
crepe paper carried in my sample case and made a 
neat display of auto accessories. I also kept an eye 
on Jim through the window. He was doing some 
thinking, and when he came in I realized that I was 
on the home stretch. 

I handed out two good cigars and remarked, 
“There is a smoke for you and the boy. I want you 
to enjoy them and make them last, for it will be a 
long time before you get another from me.” 

Jim gave the window the once over and said: 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Business, Jim—just business. I want to help 
you sell our goods. The only way I can sell you 








“You can buy some things cheaper, but how 


about this: ever consider SERVICE, ever consider 
QUALITY, ever consider POLICY? . . . Service 


is getting right action right where you want it.” 








and adjustment of complaints. Service is getting 
right action right when you want it. Then again, 
Jim, ever order an article and have an inferior 
article sent in its place? Inferior articles lack 
quality. We stand behind our goods. They are 
QUALITY goods.” 

“Now hold up. Your talk is all right, but how 
about your house? How many of your customers 
order things they can’t get? Half the stuff I order 
here in town has to be back-ordered and they get it 
for me up the coast. It is cheaper and quicker for 
me to order direct. I’d like to do business here in 
town, but what are you going to do about it when 
you can’t get the goods?” 

“Now you are hitting right where I live. Do you 
know the POLICY of our house? The policy is 
wholesale only—-WHOLESALE ONLY. Do you get 
what this means? It means just this, that with your 
support and others’ support, that we can grow, we 
can keep adding to our stock until you will be able 
to get anything you want right from our house. 
Until we get the loyal support of this town we can’t 
plunge on stock. It means this—that you can give 
your best customer a requisition and send him up, 
you'll not lose his business—we do not tramp on 
your toes. Take the house that is both wholesale 
and retail, how many customers have you lost in 
that way? When your customer enters our store he 
gets the salesman’s attention. We sell him what 
your requisition calls for. If he wants other articles 
they are added to the same order. Every cent of 


goods is to help you sell our goods. If we help you 
do that, you are bound to buy from us.” 

Jim smiled and lighted his cigar. 

“I made up my mind last time you were in here 
that I was through with your house,” he said. “And 
I was going to tell you this time that I didn’t want 
you to come in my place again. But instead of that 
I am going to tell you this: I don’t like your house 
a damn bit, but I am going to give you an order. 
Look over the stock and see if there is anything I 
am short on.” 

“I listed your shorts: when I trimmed your win- 
dow. Here is the list.” 

Jim looked it over. ‘That is all right. 
an Old Sol spotlight cost me?” 

-“Tt lists at $5 and will cost you $3.60, Jim.” 

“Send me one.” 

“You are short on Se-ment-ol.” 

“Put me down for a dozen cans.” 

This was added to the list. Then I said: 

“Anything else?” oe 

“Yes,” he said. “Get the h—Il out of here.” 

“All right, but one minute first. Now, it is up to 
you. If this is a SYMPATHY order, I do not want 
it. If you are still sore on the house, I do not want 
it. If you are giving me this order because you 
recognize me as separate from the house, I do not 
want it. If you know that I am the house, that the 
house is back of me and that I am back of the house, 
if you know all these things, Jim, then sign there.” 
Jim smiled and he signed. ‘ 


What will 









Healing an Old Wound 


By ROBERT S. MARTIN 





Road Knight for the G. W. Barnett Hardware Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
WINNER OF THIRD PRIZE OF $50 










Epitor’s NoTE.—This is a prize story in every sense of the word. Martin was sent out to collect a hard 

account from a man who had a deep and abiding grudge against his house. It ‘looked like a poor chance to col- 

lect without the use of strong arm methods, Here he spotted an opportunity. He bought a portion of the 

dealer’s slow-moving stock and capped the climax by landing a good fat order. It is mighty interesting and 
constructive reading. 






HE ’phone rang. It was our exchange girl. good demand for from the factory workers. I 
“The secretary and treasurer said report to noticed his shelves were full of loaded shells. 








him before you go out,” she said. “Impor- “Do you sell many?” I asked. 
tant, he wants to see you,” “About ten dollars’ worth a month,” was his 
“Trouble—what’s up now?” I thought to myself. answer. 
« On my arriving at his desk, he handed me a “How do you account for such slow sales?” 
statement against a party who had been owing “Well,” he said, “the company has quit issuing 
us $200 and interest for seven months. hunting permits on their property so as to keep the 






“IT am going to bring suit against him and get men at work, and we don’t sell guns on account of 
our money,” said he. “I wonder if you could collect the license.” 

“Have you a case of 20-gage 234 drams, high 
brass, No. 6 shot?” I asked. “I want them to shoot 
duck.” 

Wd “If they are not in the shelves, they might be 

over in the warehouse across the street, but I am 

by myself and can’t leave the store right now,” 
AN. “He would pay when said he. 

Ni ) \e he got d good “If you don’t mind,” I suggested. “I will go and 

and ready” see.” 

He handed me the key to the warehouse and I 
went over. I found some eighty cases or more, 
covered with dust. I made a list of them in my 
order book and returned and handed the clerk the 
key, telling him he had just what I wanted and 
that I would call back later and get them. 

it, for if I sue him he will pay us, but it will kill our When I arrived at our store that evening, I 
chances for any future business. He seems to be made up a list of the sizes and loads and found 
doing a nice business and is fully able to pay his that he had over 20,000 black powder and about | 
bills.” the same of smokeless shells, over $900.00 worth (9 
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I said I would try and see what I could do and_ jn his warehouse—enough to last him ten years at i 
would report results later. his present rate of sale. These were all loads such ! 

This party’s store was on the main street of a ag we carried in stock. (ig 
manufacturing town one block frem the entrance I asked our firm’s buyer if he cared if I made a a 





to a large plant, where over 20,000 workmen passed trade for the shells and handed him the list. After 
every twenty-four hours. He had been in business ; 
about three years and had never had any hardware 
experience until this venture. He was considered by 
Dun’s and Bradstreet a fair risk, according to their 
reports. But with us he had been rather slow in 
taking care of his account. Our trouble with him 
started when our credit man called him over the 
‘phone, telling him he would have to defer ship- 
ment on his last purchase until his account had been 
taken care of. 

Cancel the order; he would buy elsewhere, and 
he would pay when he got d— good and ready, were 
the instructions he gave our credit man. 


Not Interested 


We had had two of our salesmen call on him 
several times, but whenever our firm’s name was 
mentioned, they were never able to get an audience 
with him, he was always busy, or not interested, 
full up or did not need anything to-day. This 
was as far as they could get, then he would walk off 
and leave them. 

I arrived at his place of business the next day 
about 1 o’clock and found he had gone to lunch, I 
talked to his clerk, asking if they handled this 
thing and that, which I knew there should be a “He handed me the key to the warehouse” 
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I explained to him my reason, he said it would be 
O. K. I also asked the secretary and treasurer. 
He said, “Do what is best, but get the money.” 


Came to Help Out 


(ig next morning I called on the dealer and in- 
troduced myself, not mentioning the firm’s 
name. We talked a few minutes and I told him I 
had come on a double mission: to help him out, as 
well as the house I represented; that he had some 
goods I wanted to buy, and that I had some he was 
badly in need of. He said, “what is your line?” 

' “Hardware.” 

This broke the ice. I told him about the shells 
in his warehouse and that I could use them. I 
would pay him, I said, the market price, which was 
$17.33 for black powder, less 712%, which he had 
been given when he purchased the 50,000. I re- 
minded him that he had bought them for $15.00 per 
thousand, that he had over $150 profit in them, and 
that if I was he I certainly would not lose the 
chance to dispose of them at a profit; that the 
money invested in a more varied line could be 
turned five times a year against his present rate 
of sale, once every five years. 

He said, “I will accept your proposition,” and in- 
structed his clerk to ship every case of shells in 
his warehouse to my firm that day. 

We went out for lunch and afterward went to his 
office. He selected goods enough to fill some twenty 
pages. After I thanked him for the business, his 
clerk said, ‘Wait a minute, I have the bill of lading 
for the shells if you want it, 82 cases.” He had 
already put them in the depot. 


Hardware Age 


“But never again” 


I asked the dealer before I left, 
come to buy so many shells.” 

He said, “To get the 714% discount, but never 
again.’ 

This account is good for $10,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year to our firm now—and he discounts all 
bills. 


“How did you 


Working from a Chair in the Back Door 


By J. D. RODGERS 
WINNER OF THE FOURTH PRIZE OF $25 


Epitor’s NoTE.—This is a story that carries a lesson for all salesmen, but more especially for the young, ambi- 


tious fellows. 
urday. 


He didn’t perform any stunts or pull anything sensational. 
employing those faculties that are bound eventually to bring home the bacon. 


vodgers, to close a big deal, had to seek a strange town, get an extra order, and get it on a Sat- 


He used his head and bided his time, 
It is a master study in sales 


psychology. 


HE things that make sales, in my opinion, are, 
more important as studies than the size or 


sensational effect of the sale itself. I am 
therefore giving here an experience I had last week 
in a small town in the great Southwest, more for 
the purpose of showing a man in action on the firing 
line than to describe a battle royal. 

Last Friday I closed a store order aggregating 
18,000 lbs. with a good merchant in a county seat 
town, and gave him the exclusive agency for the line 
in his town. The only provision in the order was 
that I complete the carload and ship the car to his 
town, reducing his freight cost. Now the minimum 
car weight in that territory on stoves is 24,000 lbs. 
and it was up to me to visit some nearby small 
town and sell the 6000 Ibs. needed to complete the 
carload. 

I was a stranger in that section, but the map 
showed me one other town in that county large 
enough to have a prospect or two, and Bradstreet 
rated two firms in that town well enough to pass 
the credit department for the required amount. The 
following Monday I was due in a large jobbing 
center on an important deal which meant I must 
se]] that 6000 lbs. on Saturday, the worst day in the 


“T went in smiling” 
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week to get a dealer’s attention in a small town 
out this way. The farmers all come in to trade 
on that day, and a travelling man is not wanted. 
However, I broke the unwritten law, hired a 
car, and drove over to this town Saturday morning, 


“We talked us two business men” 


trusting to train service to leave on. The first 
merchant called on had gone to Colorado for a 
month’s vacation—and with him fifty per cent of 
my chance to sell my goods, in that town. There 
were only two rated merchants in the town—Tough 
luck, but that is a part of the game. 

I went in smiling to the other dealer’s store. He 
met me frankly, openly, and I saw I had a real 
man to deal with. In two minutes he had told me 
his order was placed. Bought last week! I smiled 
again, because, after all, nobody was dead. Then 
I put my grip between two stoves—that’s my luck 
place—offered him a real smoke, and we talked mer- 
chandise and merchandising for a minute or two— 
not as a salesman to a merchant-prospect, but as 
one merchant to another, because that is what we 
were. 

Dropping the Salesman’s Attitude 


] HAVE long since learned that once in a while, 
a man must forget he is a salesman and be a 
business man, 


real every-day if he is ever going 


AK | 
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“I made change for him without getting in the uy" 
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to amount to anything. The exercise develops his 
perspective, his sense of proportion, and his judg- 
ment. Then again, continually thinking and taking 
the role of a salesman in stores: inevitably builds 
up a mental attitude of antagonism among buyers. 
This is a natural law of action and reaction, and 
creates a wall of defense sometimes hard to get 
over and frequently unknown. 

Well, we talked as two business men, pleasantly 
and interestingly, for five minutes. I remember men- 
tioning Farrington’s articles in HARDWARE AGE and 
the troubles he had finding a general purpose saw. 
Mr. Brown laughed, and then I excused myself for 
calling on his busy day. My train did not leave 
for three hours, and the hotel was a private board- 
ing house, so I asked permission to sit in the cool 
of his back door and read some trade journals on 
his desk. Mr. Brown invited me to do so, gave 
me his morning paper, and left me. 

Total results; no sale, no attempt, 
sell, and no train out! 


A high strung, over anxious, impatient salesman 
accustomed to high pressure work, could have 
thrown a fit right there. As a matter of fact, 
knowing I had all the time there was, and only 


no chance to 


“He looked at me and I looked at him” 


a bare chance anyway, 
work. 

Mr. Brown opened his mail, was occasionaly 
called to talk to some customer, answered -the tele- 
phone, and dropped a whimsical comment to me 
now and then. 


Nature was getting in its work, and the wall 
of defense, if any, was crumbling. 

One of the boys came back to change a twenty- 
dollar bill at the safe, but could not make the 
change. The bank was down by the depot. I made 
the change for him without getting in the way, 
in fact, without getting up, and kept on reading ° 
my paper. 

A farmer came in for a mower pitman, old pat- 
tern, not in stock, and no catalog in the files. I 
happened to know the number of the part wanted, 
and it was paid for by the farmer and ordered. 
But I never moved out of that chair. Too much 
interest on my part could easily have overdone the 
help. 

Mr. Brown went out for ten minutes, and I looked 
over his stock in my line. When he came back I 
was examining the linings in one of his cook stoves, 


I was only beginning to 
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and he stopped and asked: “What can you sell me 
that size for in your catalog No.—?” 

I had answered that very question for myself 
before he came in, so I told him in a steady quiet 
way, without making a challenge out of my answer. 
He looked at me, and I looked at him.. The size-up 
was still going on in his mind, and it was up to me 
to throw confidence into the mixture. 

Then he came back like a shot: “What have you 
on this one?” indicating a 400 lb. cast iron range. 
I told him without consulting a book or keeping 
him waiting and yet not too quick to prevent con- 
sideration, he might jump to another number out 
of curiosity to see me work, and that was not my 
purpose. Then he asked me if we made stove pipe 
and its relation in cost to the price of sheets, 
without getting too far from the main subject. 

I picked up my grip as we talked, and walked 
back to his office. I lit another smoke, which to 
both of us meant we had started to work, and in 
thirty minutes I came out of his office with 7000 
Ibs. of my goods on his signed order, to come in a 
car to his county seat town. It was Mr. Brown’s 
dinner-time and my train time so we strolled out 
of the store and down the street together. He told 
me he could sell all he had bought of both lines. 
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Reveals Needed Qualities 
6 ae was not a very big sale nor a very important 
one, with no attempt at dramatic effect or sen- 
sational effort, but, set in every day familiar scenes, 
it brings out some of the qualities necessary for 
a young, ambitious salesman’s permanent success, ’ 
In the first place there was no cussing at luck or 
hewailing fate when all prospect of a sale seemed 
gone—and this had its effect on the customer, 
No attempt to argue superiority in goods or prices 
—which antagonizes more dealers than it ever wins 
—no boring to the limit for an order—just plain 
man-to-man conduct all through, which usually 
wins interest and establishes confidence, two essen- 
tials in any sale. 
Yes, salesmanship is an experienced man’s game, 
a real man’s job and I find the overdressed, con- 
scious fellows full of pep and dash, wholly un- 
suited for most heavy lines. It takes some spirit 
and energy, ambition and enthusiasm, but it also 
requires knowledge and judgment, control and a 
tone of sense of proportion and values not always 
found in one man, old or young. The results, in 
money, experience and that satisfied feeling, are 
more than worth all the study and effort. This one 
pleased me in many ways all the way back to town! 


My Cafeteria Order 


By PuHIuLie H. SMITH 


Member of the Brown-McLaren Mfg. Co.’s traveling staff, Detroit, Mich. 
WINNER OF THE FIFTH PRIZE OF $15 


Epitor’s NoTe.—The cafeteria has been a long time coming into its own. It took profiteering dining cars to 

drive some of us there, and hip, hip, hooverizing hotels are sending more of us to the wide-armed chairs of 

these quick-meal eating houses every day. Phil Smith tackled a cafeteria beanery very profitably long before 

they became crowded with good people who were being driven from highbinder hotels to get clean food at fair 
prices. He waylaid a customer there and landed his best sale. It’s a dandy. 


est, meanest, grouchiest buyers in New Eng- 

land. His reputation had traveled broad- 
cast. I had called at his store continually for about 
‘two years, without even a look in; in fact, he abso- 
lutely refused to see me in all that time. 

It was impossible to get in personal touch with 
him on the floor, as apparently all of his time was 
taken up in his private sanctum sanctorum, a small, 
dingy office on the second floor where the buying and 
selling public, outside of the chosen few, was strictly 


M: prospect was considered one of the tough- 


“Got in line behind him” 


“He shook without much zest” 


prohibited from straying. I knew his stronghold 
was impregnable, as I had tried all the tricks of 
the trade to gain admittance, all to no avail. 

About this time my house had got a trifle im- 
patient with me regarding this prospect, as a com- 
petitor whom I afterward found to be related to 
said buyer was selling him large quantities of 4 
special tool much inferior to the same article manu- 
factured by my house, and I later learned that it 
was through the relation’s propaganda that my 
house was tabooed. 

As a last resort I had our sales manager write 4 
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nice letter asking if Mr. Buyer would not at least 
extend the courtesy of meeting a representative. 
In the next mail same was returned with a red ink 
message across the corner of our letter reading: 

“My time is worth money. Can’t be bothered 
with the hundred and one road men that fill my 
store every day trying to tell me my business. If 
I want your line, I’m physically fit to get in touch 
with your concern. Until such time, please confine 
the efforts of your salesmen where they will prove 
fruitful.” 

Made the House Sore 


HE return of this letter made my house sore, 
vf but only made me the more determined. I made 
up my mind to get in direct touch with that mean, 
measly bird, or die in the attempt; so, starting out 
on my fall trip, I plotted and planned my offensive, 
which worked as follows: 

I got into town and through investigation found 
Mr. Buyer dined at a cafeteria two blocks from 
his store. He invariably ate at the same time and 
place each noon Knowing him by sight, I followed 
him into*the cafeteria and got in line three or four 
men behind him with my little tray, including the 
necessary working tools of a cafeteria meal, which 
consists of a bent fork, knife, spoon and paper 
napkin. 

He obtained his necessary stomach fuel and sat 
down at a table in the far corner of the room, with 
me right on his heels. As luck would have it I 
obtained a seat at the same table facing him. Of 
course, he did not know me by sight. Thus the 
advantage was mine. 

I casually opened the conversation with a little 
war talk; which seemed to interest him somewhat. 
I gradually drifted, with considerable diplomacy, 
into hardware channels, at which he pricked up his 
ears and in a casual way inquired if I was a native 
of the town. 

Here was my opportunity, and with a great deal 
of tact I informed him who I was without so much 
as a hint that his identity was known to me and 
held out my hand to him, which he shook without 
much zest; whereupon I inquired his name, which 
he reluctantly imparted. 

I asked him if he was the same Mr. So and So 
who was interested in the hardware 
store. 

Upon his admittinz that he was I followed up 
with, “Well, this is a coincidence; here you have 
turned me down cold for the past two years and 
quite by accident we meet and have a pleasant noon 
hour together.” 
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“T'll buy an haur of your time at time and a half” 
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“Insists upon my spending a half day at his golf club 
with him” 


He interrupted: ‘Well, young man, I don’t regret 
the sociable chat, but as my time is worth money, I 
will say good afternoon,” and at that he hurriedly 
started to leave. 


Asks for Figures 


6s OLD on there a minute!” I expostulated. “You 
say your time is worth money; how much do 
you figure it is worth?” 

He said he figured he lost $10 an hour when 
wasting it with salesmen whom he was not inter- 
ested in. 

“Look here,” I said, pulling $15 from my roll, 
“T’ll buy an hour of your time at time and a half; 
call it overtime, inasmuch as this is your noon hour. 
If you have got one drop of sporting blood in your 
veins, you won’t refuse to sell me this one hour, and 
if I don’t show you where I can save you money and 
sell you a better article than you are now buying, I 
am the only loser of the two.” 

He interrupted with, “How do you make that 
out?” : 

“Very simple,” says I, “for you simply waste aii 
hour for which you are amply paid; while I lose 
everything, as I lose you as a possible prospect, and 
this is an inestimable loss to my company.” 

Well, do you think Mr. Buyer gave me an hour 
and also a fairly decent order before I got through 
with him? 

You just bet he did, and when I make his town 
now, do I go to a hotel? 

Not much, Mr. So and So would not listen to it. 
I am the guest of him and his family, and each trip 
he insists upon my spending a half day at his golf 
club with him. 

Do I ever beat him? 

Not on your life; I don’t dare, but I sure beat 
my competitor to his goodly-sized order each trip. 

In closing, permit me to say that this account 
was obtained and held on a merit basis only, and 
brother salesman, if you have got the, goods and 
you know it, go to it, for you are bound to win. 
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One Sale Plus 


By CHARLES B. CHANCELLOR 


Hustler for the Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WINNER OF THE SIXTH PRIZE OF $10 


EpiTor’s NoTe.—Here is a story as full of romance as any fiction tale. 


Chancellor faced a situation in which 


lack of self control would have lost him a valuable account and a friendship that afterward brought him much 
satisfaction. He remained calm but persistent, with the result that it was the other fellow who lost out in a fit 


of temper. 
understanding. 


66 R. NORTON has been transferred to 

M another territory. We have given you 

Auburn, West Virginia, to look after. 

J. A. Griffin owns the only hardware store in the 

place. We have not been getting the business 

from Auburn we should. Will you kindly look 
after this point and report?” 

The foregoing came to me in a letter from my 
house. A week or so later the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad let me off at Auburn. Calling on Mr. 
Griffin, he handed me the following pungent state- 
ment: “Mr. Carlton, I give most of my business to 
Mr. Montague, and we have found both him and 
his house satisfactory. I don’t think it will pay 
you to come here.” 

In conversation with Mr. Griffin I found that 
Mr. Montague was not only considered a high- 
class salesman, but a personal friend of long 
standing of Mr. Griffin’s and his family, and that 
he always put up with them at their home when 
in Auburn. I admit that the situation looked tough 
for me. However, I was not discouraged, and 
after three successive trips to Auburn for the 
purpose of cultivating Mr. Griffin, I succeeded in 
breaking the ice and getting three small orders 
for specialties. 

Dropping off a train on my fourth trip one fine 





“TI don’t think it will pay you to come here” 


* grunted and gave me a limp hand shake. 


His narrative shows what richness a salesman can get out of life by being human and having 























“Sitting on a nail keg, apparently nursing a well- 
developed grouch” 


morning, I immediately headed for Mr. Griffin’s 
store and found that he had gone to Mt. Clemens 
with a bad case of rheumatism, and had left orders 
with his brand new son-in-law, Wallace Gordon, 
not to buy any goods during his absence. I found 
Mr. Gordon sitting on a nail keg, apparently nurs- 
ing a well-developed grouch. He unquestionably 
had an aversion for salesmen and clearly showed 
it in his conversation. He was a country boy from 
up Pole Creek way, and seemed to think that all 
salesmen were proud, austere and above him; how- 
ever, he was a very bright, attractive chap. On 
entering his store I greeted him with a cheery 
good morning, at the same time extending my hand 
as an evidence of good-fellowship. He did not 
rise to greet me, but kept his seat on the nail keg, 
After 
considerable diplomacy I attempted to open con- 
versation with him, which I admit was very diffi- 
cult. I discussed weather conditions, business of 
Auburn, and then began praising my competitor, 
Mr. Montague, from whom his father-in-law had 
bought most of his goods and who was so very 
intimate with the family. I readily perceived that 
I must be very tactful with Mr. Gordon. I made a 
strenuous effort to draw him into conversation, but 
he would not be drawn. It was indeed amusing to 
see this pleasant-faced youngster hold to his nail 
keg and retain his composure. Finally I determined 
to make no further effort to draw him into con- 
versation. 
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“IT called on the family” 


No Train Out Till Six 

T this juncture my eyes fell upon a time table 
A of the C. & O. Railroad, and much to my sur- 
prise I ascertained that there was no train east 
on that railroad until 6 p.m. There I was for the 
entire day, with nothing to do but kill time until 
the evening train arrived. Suddenly there flashed 
to my mind one of my father’s sayings: “Turn 
your idle moments into profit and capitalize your 
adversity.” But what in the “Sam Hill” could a 
man do in a one-horse town of Auburn, with only 
one hotel, and that only in name, with the pro- 
prietor of the only hardware store in Mt. Clemens, 
and a grouchy son-in-law sitting on the lid. I 
was certainly up against it, with nothing to do for 
nine hours. 

Going up to Mr. Griffin’s home I called on the 
family, which consisted of his wife and three 
daughters, one of whom was -Wallace Gordon’s 
wife. I was greeted very cordially and invited into 
the home, and my visit made me forget my troubles 
and my predicament. By and by, and much to my 
surprise, the dining room doors were thrown open 
and Mrs. Griffin invited me to take lunch with the 
family, which I accepted. Gordon was late in ar- 
riving, and I volunteered to go to the store and 
bring him to luncheon, which I did. At the noon 
meal I discovered that the Griffins, in addition to 
being perfect hosts, served an elegant meal and 
were delightful entertainers. Consequently I had 
begun to capitalize my idle moments and kad for- 
gotten my adversity. 

The joking and story telling which enlivened the 
luncheon seemed to dissipate the grouch which 
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‘Joy, sunshine and gladness seemed to prevail” 
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Gordon had harbored in the morning and before 
the pleasant hour had passed, joy, sunshine and 
gladness seemed to prevail in the hearts of every- 
one, and much to my surprise, Gordon seemed to 
me more like a man on his honeymoon than the 
grouchy proprietor I had met in the morning. 

Finally luncheon was over, and Wallace Gordon 
started again for the hardware store. On leaving 
I said: “If you don’t object, Mr. Gordon, I will 
come down a little later and help you keep store. 
I am a good hardware hand.” To which he re- 
plied, much to my amazement: “Sure, come down 
when you like; will be delighted to have you.” 

So far, so good; the ice was broken, and I must 
admit that my idle moments had been turned into 
pleasure and profit, and I had a hunch that before 
leaving Auburn I would capitalize my adversity. 


More Friendly 


fy visting for perhaps more than an hour 
with the family, I excused myself and de- 
parted for the hardware store. I found Gordon 
still glued to the nail keg, but decidedly more 
friendly. Working my way behind the counter, 
I began to arrange a much disordered shelf of 
odds and ends of hardware into some form and 
tastefulness, as much as was possible under the 
circumstances. Gordon was soon behind the 
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“Gordon was soon behind the coynter with me” 


counter with me, and for a couple of hours we 
chatted, joked, joshed, and created an era of good 
feeling. I must admit that during that time we 
had made a wonderful change in the appearance 
of that store, and brought order and harmony out 
of chaos. 

Finally we began to make memorandums of the 
shortages we found, and when we had completed 
the task we found that we had quite a “short” 
list. 

“Mr. Carlton,” said Gordon, “I have been in- 
structed by Mr. Griffin not to buy anything dur- 
ing his absence, and furthermore, Mr. Montague 
will be here Saturday to spend Sunday with us, 
and I don’t know what to do. I believe, however, 
that I will give the business to you. I have had 
numerous calls already for a lot of the items listed 
in. our memorandum.” 

I did not show my anxiety for the order, but 
stated to him that of course I would be glad to 
have it. Finally the order was tabulated and fixed 
up in due form and order, with instructions to my 
house to ship quick and fill complete. 

On subsequent trips my friendship for Wallace 
Gordon and the Griffins grew—likewise their 
orders to me. Mr. Griffin’s account amounted to 
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$35,000 to $40,000 per year to my house thereafter 
as long as he was in business. 


Montague Quits Cold 


Af ONTAGUE was so incensed at the friendship 
that grew up between the Griffin family, Wal- 
lace Gordon and yours truly that he quit stopping 
at Auburn—he could not bear to see one of his 
customers share his friendship or orders with 
competitors. 

I was quite shocked one morning, calling upon 
Mr. Griffin, to find that he had sold out his busi- 
ness and that he would move shortly to Seattle, 
Wash. However, he was kind enough to introduce 
me to his successor, to whom I sold a small order. 

Going up to the Griffin home, I paid them a 
farewell visit, and with many good-bys, promises 
to write them, etc., took my leave. 

Here is where things began to happen. To me 
the Griffins and Wallace Gordon were not to be 
lost. Although Mr. Griffin stated to me that he 
would never go back into the hardware business, 
I surmised that after the newness of his surround- 
ings had worn off he would again hanker for his 
old business. Consequently I asked my house for 
the name and address of the salesman who made 
Seattle and was informed that Charles Grayson 
represented the firm in that territory. I got his 
address. I wrote Grayson in detail, telling him 
that it was not the intention of Mr. Griffin to go 
back into the hardware business, but to keep track 
of him, for sooner or later he might land Mr. 
Griffin in his old business and make a good cus- 
tomer. My description to Grayson of Mr. Griffin 
as a tall, raw-boned, West Virginia mountaineer- 
Abraham Lincoln sort of man, with whiskers, 
fingers of one hand slightly drawn from rheuma- 
tism, etc.—was so complete that Grayson walked 
up to Mr. Griffin while the latter was strolling on 
the ship-docks al Seattle a few weeks later, took 
Mr. Griffin by the hand, and said, “How do you 
do, Mr. Griffin?” 

After explaining that he worked for the same 
house as Mr. Carlton over in West Virginia, Mr. 
Griffin said, “How did you know me?” ; 

“Gee, man, I have heard Mr. Carlton speak of 
you many times as one of his best customers over 
in West Virginia, and I have seen many orders 
being filled for you at the house,” etc. Grayson 
got by with it too. ; 

About two months later I received a letter from 
Grayson saying he had landed Mr. Griffin for a 
new stock order of $13,500 and that the drinks 
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and eats were on him the next time we met, 
About six months later a wire from Grayson to 
me read: “Have just landed Wallace Gordon, 
Griffin’s son-in-law, for a $12,000 stock order up 
the Sound—more drinks and eats and perhaps a 
new overcoat when I see you.” 


Kept Posted 


M® GRIFFIN and Wallace Gordon as well as 
Mr. Grayson were keeping me posted all the 
time, as I had kept up a running correspondence 
with them all. Eighteen months, perhaps two 
years later, a letter came to me from Mr. Griffin 
stating that he had lost one of his daughters from 
typhoid fever. She was the daughter who stayed 
in the store and on whom he most depended. He 
said also that his son-in-law, Wallace Gordon, 
had sold out his store in Bellingham and wanted 
to come back to West Virginia and for me to 
select the place and stock; that Wallace and Mrs, 
Gordon would be on to locate and that they would 
depend upon me and that he and his family would 
follow later as soon as he had disposed of his 
Seattle store. : 

In a few days Wallace Gordon and his wife 
arrived and looked over several prospective loca- 
tions which I had in view for them, but, none of 
the places selected as entirely satisfactory. One 
evening at dinner at my home, Wallace said, 
“Don’t you own a hardware business at Panther?” 
I told him I did. 

“Is it for sale and would you mind taking us 
out to Panther and showing it to us?” 

I replied that it was not for sale but I would 
show it to them. The next evening after looking 
the Panther stock and location over Wallace said 
to me, “I like your stock and your location. What 
is your bottom figure?” 

I replied cost and carriage plus 10 per cent. 
After dinner at a local hotel Wallace came over 
to the end of the porch where I was sitting, 
handed me $500 in cash, and said, “Here is $500 
to bind the bargain, I will take your stock.” 

Wallace Gordon, the grouchy, indifferent coun- 
try lad, adverse to salesmen in general a few 
years ago, was back in West Virginia—a profitable 
customer and a fast friend. Mr. Griffin and fam- 
ily came on later. He was broken in heart and 
spirit through the loss of his daughter and re- 
tired from business. His greatest pleasure at this 
time is his many visits to Panther to see his only 
grandson, Carlton Griffin Gordon, Jr. 
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Other Live Stories of “My Best Sale” 
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So Much Like Father 


By OTTo G. KUTSCHE 


Here is a story with a good hearty laugh in it. It 
would have to be a crusty buyer indeed who could hold 
out against Kutsche’s ready wit and fertile resource- 
fulness. 


a new trade territory for the first time. In 

the city of B I took orders for small 
hardware from three of the principal firms. I was 
told by the buyer for one of them that it would be 
useless for me to call on Mr. Y—, the proprietor 
of the fourth hardware store, as the man refused 
to place orders with any new firms. I made a boast 
that I still had to meet my Waterloo in the selling 
game, and to prove it I would sell that dealer a bill 
of goods or buy the cigars. 

Being informed that Mr. Y was an elderly 
Hollander, crusty in manner, and hard to approach, 
I made use of a salesman’s indispensable asset—a 
quick wit and a ready tongue. Fortunately I am 
able to speak a little Holland. Walking in the store, 
I accosted him in his native tongue, telling him 


QO: a trip through the western states I visited 


Telling him he looked enough like my father to be his 
twin brother 


I noticed him as I was passing by and could not 
resist the temptation of coming in, as he looked 
enough like my father to be his twin brother. His 
sympathetic heart immediately responded to the 
flattering recital of that father’s good looks and 
virtues. 

After a ten minutes’ conversation it was an easy 
matter to have him inspect my line of samples. He 
gave me a good sized order. During this time his 
daughter, a clever young lady, sat smiling in the 
office near by, listening to the conversation in an 
incredulous manner. Calling her father aside, she 
whispered to him. His humor seemed to change; 
he felt he had been tricked. 

“Say, young man,” said he, “if I look so much 
like your dad, send me his photo.” 

a certainly shall; here is my hand on it,” I re- 
plied. 

But where to find the photograph, that was the 
problem. In a larger city I found a postal photo of 
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“Calling her father aside, she whispered to him” 


a very good-looking man, signed it “From Dad,’ 
and sent it to my new customer. 

Although Mr. Y questioned his resemblance 
to “dad,” he took a liking to dad’s son, who has sold 
him many a bill of goods since. 


Being Posted Did It 


By R. P. Boyp 


Salesman for the Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Competing for a big order against a clever rival— 
there’s a thrill in that for every salesman. Boyd won, 
not through any trick, but because he knew his own 
proposition thoroughly. There’s meat in this story. 


throughout the Southern States for manufac- 

turers I naturally have made some interesting 
sales, but from the standpoint of business building 
the following appeals to me as being one of my 
best: 

Representing forty manufacturers through manu- 
facturers’ agents, I handled among other lines a steel 
goods account. This organization was new, with 
limited factory output, and we consequently thought’ 
it best to select our customers for economic rea- 
sons, and also with a view to the proper territorial 
distribution of our product. 

The year previous to the time my story begins 
I had sold one of the large Texas jobbers this steel 
goods line. The factory was pleased with the con- 
nection, and had instructed me to hold them as 
our Texas distributers. Their buyer had promised 
to wire when he was ready to select steel goods for 
the next season, and his wire reached me in New 
Orleans. I caught the night train, and early the 
next morning walked into his office with my order 
book ready for business. After the usual cordial 
greeting he advised me that he had wired for my 


[: twenty-five years’ experience selling hardware 
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competitor also, and upon his arrival we would 
get down to business. This put me on my mettle. 
A fight was coming, and I must win, but not at 
the factory’s expense, either. 


Called into Conference 


OON my competitor arrived, and the buyer 
promptly called us both into conference; told us 

plainly what he wanted us to do, and gave us to 
understand that the “long pole would knock the per- 
simmon,” and laughingly but emphatically said: 
“There will be no second shot,” he said. “Write 
out your proposition in detail, take nothing for 
granted. I will look them over, and the one that 
offers the most to this company will be accepted, 
for I consider the two lines equally good.” 

The buyer was an old friend of mine, and of my 
competitor also. He was a high-class merchant, 
and every inch a gentleman. I regarded him as 
one of the best buyers that it has ever been my good 
fortune to call upon. I could depend on him being 
perfectly fair and just. My competitor was also 
an old friend of mine, a gentleman, and a finished 
salesman. 

We repaired to our hotel to make up our propo- 
sitions. The steel goods was my largest account, 
and being limited to a few select customers, and 
especially anxious to hold this one, I,had studied 
the line with more than. usual care. With forty 
factories it is no picnic to be thorough with all of 
them, especially with a line like this, where all of 


“I took my proposition to the buyer, but he declined to 


receive it.” 


the business for the year is disposed of at one trip 
of a few weeks; but I had made it a point to know 
this line thoroughly and with particular reference 
to -the wants of this customer, as shown by our 
previous transactions. I took the catalog and price 
list and went through them carefully, item by item, 
and made out my schedules, except for a few spe- 
cials that the buyer had asked for. These I then 
disposed of to my entire satisfaction, with one ex- 
ception, and that I confirmed by wire to the fac- 
tory. I afterward learned that my competitor had 
spent sixteen dollars in telegrams to his factory. 

The steel goods business in America at that time 
was in reality controlled by two companies, the 
factory that I represented, and the big company 
with many factories, with a subsidiary company, 
separate in name only, with two factories. This 
subsidiary company was used by the big company 
as a “buffer” against us, thereby not demoralizing 
their other factories. 
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Found a Loop-Hole 


M: competitor, in this instance, represented the 
subsidiary company, and I learned had instruc- 
tions positively not to let this business get away. | 
made up my proposition and then went over the 
whole matter again, looking for any possible loop- 
hole through which my competitor might trump me. 
I found one. 

The big company shipped heavy forks from their 
plant at Memphis, and to offset this possible advan- 
tage I equalized freight with Memphis on heavy 
forks only, and won on that point, and that, too, 
at a sacrifice of only a few dollars. 

I took my proposition to the buyer, but he de- 
clined to receive it until my competitor was ready 
to submit his, also. This he was not ready to do 
until the third day. My competitor and I were 
very chummy, stopped at the same hotel, and took 
all of our meals together, but neither mentioned the 
business at hand. It seemed evident that we were 
afraid to talk about it for fear of letting slip some 
sidelights on our plans. It was really amusing 
how scrupulously we avoided any reference to the 
business that was uppermost in our minds, but we 
talked about anything else without restraint. 

The third day my competitor was ready, and by 
appointment we went to the buyer’s office and handed 
over our briefs. The buyer bade us retire for 
one hour; when we returned he graciously awarded 
the business to my factory. I thanked him, and 
suggested that the “treats” were on me. 

It was a battle “royal,” for a $10,000 order, 
and I won through no “hokus-pokus” nor psychic 
spell, but by being thoroughly posted on the work 
before me. To my mind the two greatest attributes 
of salesmanship are integrity and work. These two 
will win more victories than all other combina- 
tions. 


Right in the Board Meeting 


By CHAS. C. READ 


Veteran salesman for the Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia 


Remember when you were young and new to the 
game? Remember when you were ignorant and awk- 
ward? Remember the first buyer who was kind to 
you? Then you’ll enjoy this story. 


the finest young women alive. I was work- 

ing for $1,450 in the city trade department 
of the Biddle Hardware Company. I wanted to get 
married but that salary would not permit it, so I 
asked the manager, Mr. James H. Ritter, to let me 
try selling goods on the road. I got permission to 
go out one afternoon a week. 

My first order was one for pocket knives from 
my good friend William Stein, of Camden, N. J. 1 
was quite proud when I took it in the next morn- 
ing and Mr. Ritter was so well pleased with it that 
he said that I could have one day a week on the 
road. 

So I started. I got my old friend, Clarence E. 
Sharpless of our cutlery department to fix me up 
with a few samples of pocket knives. They were 
indeed a very few. I can remember the numbers, 
as if it were yesterday: “Trusty 2372,” “King of 
the Plains 2819,” and some twenty-five cent goods, 
Nos. 226 and 227. . 

On that eventful day I left Camden on the train 
leaving there at 10:30 o’clock in the morning for 
Pennsgrove, changed cars at Woodbury, got on 4 


M tte years ago I was in love with one of 
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“I wanted to get married” 


mixed passenger and freight.train and arrived at 
my destination at 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon, 
having made the trip of twenty-nine miles in the 
quick time of five hours. I was tired but still 
had the determination of making a success of sell- 
ing goods so I could marry the girl I loved. 

After leaving the train I called on several stores, 
finally landing in the general merchandise store 
of S. R. Leap. Picture a timid, delicate young 
fellow with a determination to succeed, entering 
this large store for the first time, passing all the 
male and female clerks with my valise and roll of 
pocket knives (which in after years I almost always 
carried). 

I asked one of the clerks for the buyer. I was 
referred to the rear of the store in a small office. 
Here I found five or six men in a meeting of the 
board of directors of a cemetery company. With 
my determination for success, I had no better sense 
than to butt in and ask for the buyer. A fine look- 
ing old gentleman with a kind face said that he was 











“Found five or six men in a meeting of the board of 
directors of a cemetery company” 
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the man for whom I was looking. After I had in- 
troduced myself he said there was nothing he 
needed in my line that day, and, besides, he asked 
me to excuse him, as he was very busy with the 
meeting; if I would stop in on my next trip he 
would be pleased to give me an order. 

But that was not what I had traveled twenty-nine 
miles on a freight train in five hours to hear. I 
renewed my attack. I am free to confess that it 
took some courage but I kept it up, quoted my 
prices and made my arguments back and forth 
before all of the men in the meeting. 

He finally said that I must excuse him.that day, 
but I would not surrender. I then opened by little 
roll of pocket knives, quoted my prices, and I am 
sure that he saw no other way to get rid of that 
determined, inexperienced young drummer than to 
give him some kind of an order. So he gave me 
an order for $7 worth of knives. 

I had won the victory. My heart was glad and 
I am sure that his was, also, for now he could 
proceed with his meeting, even if it did cost him 
seven dollars. 

While this was a very small sale, it has possibly 
meant more to me than any one that I have made 
in my thirty-one years’ experience, because it re- 
quired more effort and came harder than any one 
of recent years. 

As I looked back on this experience, many times 
I have been very thankful that my first hard ex- 
perience was with a man with a kind heart, who 
had no harsh words, but words of encouragement 
that have lingered with me ever since. 


An Appeal to Reason 
By S. APATOV 


Sometimes it is possible to win over an obstinate 
buyer by sheer persistency and patient argument. 
Apatov, who is a New Yorker, did it cleverly. His 
story is worth following. 


WAS just out of the hospital. My face was 
| pale and my voice was weak. I did not feel 

like running at all. It was cold and rainy 
that day, and all that was left to me for the 
“rainy day’ was my raincoat and the grip—not 
much of riches to make one feel happy and in 
good humor. 

I entered the office of Smith & Co. and gave my 
card to the boy as I had done several times before. 
“Not in,” said the boy as he came back from the 
private room of the purchasing agent. 

“It is strange; Mr. Johns seems to be out most 
of the time. Has he any definite time to receive 
salesmen?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied the boy. 

“Will you ask his stenographer?” 

The boy went to Mr. Johns’s private room and 
after a short while brought the reply—‘She does 
not know.” 

It was evident that Mr. Johns did not want to 
receive me. An hour later I called up Smith & 
Co. and asked for Mr. Johns. 

“Who is this?” I was asked by the operator. 

“I wish to speak to Mr. Johns,” I answered. 

“But Mr. Johns wants to know your name.” 

“Tell him that I am a stranger, that he never 
met me before, and that my name will hardly sug- 
gest anything to him.” ’ 

“Hello,” I soon heard, “who is this?” 

“Mr. Johns?” 
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“Yes, who is talking?” 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Johns, for the trouble 
I caused you,” I said. “I made several attempts to 
see you, but could never find out from your people 
the most convenient time to see you.” 

“Who are you?” 

I told him my name and who I represented. 

“I am sorry I cannot see you. I am awfully 
busy. Can you tell me what you want to see me 
about?” 


yi 
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“T can give you not more than ten minutes” 


“It is very hard to tell through the telephone. 
Will you be kind enough to grant me a few minutes 
only ?” 

“All right, call me up to-morrow, and I will 
see what I can do for you.” 

“I leave to-night, Mr. Johns, and I would con- 
sider it more than a business courtesy if you gave 
me a few minutes for an interview to-day. It 
would not take long, a few minutes only.” 

“All right, come in some time this afternoon.” 


Mr. Johns Impatient 


rene hardly entered Mr. Johns’s room. I did not 
have a chance to greet him when he, looking at 
his watch, said to me impatiently, “I can give you 
not more than ten minutes. What do you want 
me to do?” 

“To give me your undivided attention during 
these ten minutes.” 

“All right, what is it?” 

“T offer you a tool of: better metal of superior 
quality at the same price as you pay for an in- 
ferior. Let me prove it to you.” 

“You want to sell me vises, don’t you? 
need any at present.” 

“If you don’t need them now you will need them 
later. You sell vises all the year round. Let me 
explain to you the difference between our vises 
and those of our competitors so that when the 
right time comes you know that our vises are 
worth buying.” 

“I know everything about your vises.” 

“Do you know that our vises are of malleable 
iron, whereas all others are of gray cast iron?” 

“IT know your company and I know your vises. 
Your Mr. S. was here several times and he ex- 
plained me all about them. There is no use go- 
ing through it all over again.” 

“Well, did Mr. S. persuade you that our vises 
are superior to those of our competitors?” 

“T have been buying vises for a number of years 


I don’t 
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from one manufacturer and have always been sat- 
isfied. I dqn’t need to make.a change.” 

“If you can get a better article without affect- 
ing the price, why I should think it is only logical 
to make a ch-nze.” 

“I am well pleased with what I have and do not 
want any change.” 

“We would have no progress in this world if 
we did not go from the good to the better. And it 
seems to me that there cannot be two answers to 
to the question whether or not you would buy our 
vises if you were convinced of their superiority 
over all others as much as I am.” 

“Why yaad 

“Because if you will not carry the superior ar- 
ticle, your neighbor will, and you are too good a 
business man not to know what that means.” 

“Well, I have told you already I don’t need any 
vises at present; I am pretty well stocked up.” 

“It is my task now to prove to you that our vise 
is superior to those of other makes than to get an 
order from you. I wish to prove to you—” 

“That yours is the best,” interrupted Mr. Johns. 
“Every salesman sells the best.” 

“There is some truth in that,” I replied, “be- 
cause every honest salesman believes, at least, 
that he is selling the best.” 

“Oh, yes, he believes,” said Mr. Johns laugh- 
ingly. 

“But one of the salesmen really has the best,” 
I said, “and if you don’t listen to salesmen’s argu- 
ments you may overlook the best.” ° 

“Do you know which vises we sell?” Mr. Johns 
interrupted again. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Do you know how old that factory is?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And what a good name the factory enjoys on 
the market?” 

oven.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that it is good business 
to break with an old, reliable and well-known com- 
pany, with whom I have been working for fifteen 
years and jump over to you, new people, because 
you make malleable iron vises?” 


“T don’t need any 
vises at present” 


Not New to the Market 


[*% the first place, allow me to correct you. We 
are new to you, but not to the market. We 
came to the market with our malleable iron vises 
only a few years ago, but we are already better 
known than any maker of gray iron vises, your 
manufacturer included. The biggest plants in 
the United States have our vises on their benches, 
some of them several hundred and one over 1800. 
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The best jobbers carry our vises in stock. In the 
second place, our vise is to be preferred because 
it is made of the best stuff used for machinist vises 
to-day. You would admit it yourself if you gave 
me a chance to explain to you the process of mak- 
ing malleable iron vises. As I told you before, if 
you don’t give the salesman a chance to talk about 
his article you will always be the last to find out 
the best.” 

“Well, go on, tell me the process.” 

It took me not more than two or three minutes 
to explain the process of making and the outstand- 
ing points of my article. When I was through he 
asked, “How are you in delivery?” 

“Prompt as ever.” . 

“Well, I. will see what we have in stock and try 
to send you an order some time next week.” 

“J would appreciate it if you found out before 
I leave, so that I could get the order in hand.” 

“You expect too much,” said Mr. Johns. “I can 
do nothing to-day and you leave to-night, don’t 
you?” 

“No, I have changed my schedule; I am going to 
stay here till to-morrow night. May I call on you 
to-morrow afternoon?” 

“All right, come in, I will see what I can do for 
you.” 

Next day I was received by Mr. Johns very cour- 
teously. He gave me a fair-sized order and since 
then he has bought from our company right along. 

I consider this sale the best of mine, not be- 
cause it was to a highly rated house, nor because 
I created a customer of large demand, but because 
the man did not want to listen to reason, he did 
not want to hear the name of my house nor the 
words malleable iron vises, but I made him buy 
our malleable iron vises exclusively. 


Cracking a Nut 


By J. R. VANDER MEER 


Ever meet a stony-faced, indifferent buyer whom, as 
you talked, you longed to slam with your traveling 
‘cand Vander Meer did, and this is how he treated 
im. 


ALESMANSHIP is a profession, but it is also 
\, one of the greatest games of human nature. 

Nearly every salesman has his “tough cus- 
tomer” or “hard nut” to crack on whom he spends 
much time in cussing or careful study. Cracking 
the nut is the main event; after that comes the 
treasured order. 
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“Half an hour of one-sided enthusiasm” 
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“I would give my right arm to hear you laugh or see 
you smile right out loud” 


How I warmed up a man whose whole being 
hinted of suspicion, criticism, meanness, indiffer- 
ence, and caution, and yet was a heavy buyer in my 
line of goods,:is the subject of my story. You 
salesmen who pass up this type of customer spend 
a quiet life! 

After half an hour of one-sided enthusiasm, my 


-customer grunted his indifference by mumbling 


that he was not interested. 


“and we did!” 


Suppressed silence on my part, also that help- 
less, puzzled feeling like that of “all dressed up 
and no place to go.” 

In silence I gathered up my samples, placing 
them carefully in my bag. My heart beat fast at 
the thought of telling him what was uppermost 
in my mind—I must get this out of my system, 
order or no order. 

“Mr. Kruper,” I began. “I would give my right 
arm to hear you laugh or see you smile right out 
loud—like you really meant it,” and with that I 
laughed joyfully and truefully with tears running 
down my cheeks. 

I eagerly declared “the pleasure I have in living 
through a real laugh and a song is one that I 
would love to share with you. Selling these goods 
is fun for me. My closest competitors pay us tri- 
bute. It causes me no worry. On the contrary 
our goods make money and friends for me wherever 
I travel. Friends, Mr. Kruper! Real, honest-to- 
goodness friends, that greet you with that good old 
hearty handshake. Smiles and warm hand shakes 
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are two things that entitle you to that extra five 
per cent, when I have it to give. To-day is the 
day that you and I understand each other better. 
Knock off that sober, grouchy look and let’s get 
together and laugh good and hard’—and we did. 

Boyish spirit and laughter were forbidden and 
frowned upon by this man, but now have a place in 
that one-time stony old heart. Laughter has loosed 
the bonds of fear, suspicion, and distrust, and the 
best part of it all, “he’s my friend and I am getting 
his business.” 


An Order Via a Clothes Line 


By E. W. EVENSON 
Salesman for the Whiton Hardware Co., Seattle, Wash. 


What won’t a real salesman do to land his coveted 
order? Hardships are only part of the game to him. 
He'll go straight through fire and water. Evenson here 
tells how he went through water. 


WENT down Nine Mile Canyon instead of Seven 

Mile Canyon, not because Nine Mile Canyon was 

two miles longer than Seven Mile, but rather 
because I had met the stage at the entrance to 
Nine Mile, and upon inquiry the driver had told 
me that the creek at the bottom was ‘“‘only axle deep 
on the stage.” 

There were two feet of snow and a chinook at 
the head of the canyon. I had a date with a buyer 
at Spokane upon the arrival of the train Saturday 
evening. The date consisted of a stock order. It 
was mine if I was there to receive it. My train 
left Stites (the end of the line—and the world) 
at 5 o’clock Saturday morning. If I made it, the 
order was mine. If I didn’t it was some one else’s. 

It was Friday evening that this happened. If I 
made the train Saturday morning, I arrived at 
Spokane Saturday evening. If I failed to make the 
Saturday morning train, there being no Sunday 
train, I would have to lay at Stites until Monday— 
and miss my order. I had promised to be there. 
I meant to. 

Upon getting well down Nine Mile I became 
aware that the creek at the bottom, which I would 
be compelled to cross, was more than ‘axle deep” 
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“IT took it and left a dollar bill and a note” 
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“Heaved it across the stream” 


on any stage. The chinook and snow had combined 
to beat me out of that order. About a mile from 
the crossing of the creek the roar of the water left 
no doubt in my mind but that order was slipping 
if I permitted my determination to slip. 

I came upon a neat little cabin beside the road 
and noted the lady of the house—cabin—taking in 
a washing which had been hung upon a new wire 
clothes line with new clothes pins. She was a 
bride, or at least a newlywed. I stopped to make 
inquiry of the road, the trail (for I might have to 
abandon the road) and lastly, but mostly, that 
crossing. I was advised that I would have to cross 
at the ford, as there was no other way, but that 
after crossing I had best take to the trail. 

It was getting dark and, declining an invitation 
to supper with much courage, for I was hungry, 
I moved on. 

Torrent in Channel 


ARRIVED at the crossing at dark and it was 

all I had expected. A raging torrent about 
seventy-five feet wide and from twelve to twenty- 
five feet deep in the main channel. Crossing at that 
point was insanity. I tied my splendid saddle 
horse (I travelled that country via saddle horse), 
and went down the creek hunting a place where 
it spread out, thereby rendering a ford possible 
I fell down in the darkness and water, got a good 
ducking, and was icy cold and thoroughly wet 
clear to the eye brows. I can swim with boots on 
in the dark. I did so that night. 

I found a place where the water dashed against 
a basaltic formation that stood straight up 200 
feet. I had to come back to where I had left my 


. horse, and while doing so it occurred to me that 


up the stream a way there was a possibility of 
finding a place where it broadened and where the 
water was not too deep to ford. I went up about 
a mile where I heard another creek in another 
canyon. That was good news. You can cross two 
creeks, one at a time, far easier than you can 
cross those same two creeks after they have joined 
forces, just as you can lick two Germans, one at 
a time, easier than you can after they have joined 
forces. If you don’t believe this ask the kaiser. 

I found the mouth of the adjoining creek and 
just above it, a wide place where the water spread 
out and permitted a ford. But I could never get 
my horse, splendid as he was, up that creek, in the 
dark, over the ground (or rather the water), that 
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“It was not a Hindenburg line” 


[had covered. I pondered this problem as I groped 
my way back to the splendid friend who stood 
patiently awaiting me. 

Upon reaching him I decided: 

First, that I absolutely could not get my catalog 
wet, which, by the way, I carried in my saddle 
bags. behind the saddle. 

Second, that I could neither ride nor lead my 
horse up the stream and across the ford and back 
to the road. 

Third, that I had to have him with me to make 
the remaining eighteen miles after I had crossed 
and 

Last (and most of all), that I was not going to 
abandon the horse nor the order nor the 5 A. M. 
train nor my determination to cross and go on. 


Suggested Possibilities 


HE new clothes line I had seen suggested pos- 

sibilities. Finding my horse again, I threw 
the saddle bags across the limb of a tree at the 
place of the ford, mounted and made off in the 
dark for that clothes line. I took it and left a 
dollar bill and a note telling where to find it, and 
returned to the ford. I had planned my work. 
Now to work my plan. 

I fastened one end of the wire clothes line about 
the horse’s neck, fastened the stirrups carefully 
and securely to the pommel of the saddle, so that 
in swimming the horse’s feet would not be caught 
in them, fastened a rock to the other end of the 
line, and heaved it across the stream. It lit with 
asplash. I pulled it back and tried again. Finally 
Iheard it crash into some brush, and I knew it had 
lit on the ground across the ford. I fastened it up 
so that it would not drag in the water. Then I 
put my saddle bags containing my catalogs on my 
head, and retraced my steps up the creek, found my 
crossing, made it, found my way back to the road 
on the other side of the creek, followed the road 
to the creek on the opposite side from where my 
horse was, found the other end of the clothes. line, 
and was happy. 

I had gained a notch, but was not done. I tried 
gently to induce my noble friend at the other end 
of the wire to come to me, but he refused. Wet 
and cold as I was, I didn’t blame him. 

Finding I was forced to use force, I selected a 
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small birch tree, took a half hitch about it with 
the wire, and by pulling the slack on the wire I soon 
induced my splendid friend to “come on in, the 
water’s fine.” I heard him strike the water and 
then—an awful silence, but I knew all was well 
because that line held. It was not a Hindenburg 
line, but a new wire clothes line. The birch bent, 
and in a moment I heard the horse snort, then 
heard his shoes make merry music in my ear by 
striking the rocks on my side of the creek. 

I followed the line and found my horse. What 
had happened was as I had planned. No horse, 
or any other animal, could cross there in the dark 
without aid, without being carried down the creek 
and dashed against that pyramid of basaltic rock. 
But with the clothes line tied to him he was car- 
ried over by the very current itself, just as cur- 
rent ferries work. 

I released the clothes line from his neck, threw 
on the saddle bags and was off to a cold morning 
ride (for the night had passed), at least it was 
cold for me if not for the splendid friend with 
whom I had enjoyed many hours, yea, even the 
last few, for isn’t the chief joy in life in the win- 
ning, and in the consciousness of having the wit 
to win. We made the train—and the order. 


Figuring It Over First 
By H. D. STERLING 


Following are two more stories by the winner of the 
second prize. Sterling knows how to tell 4 good yarn. 
His sales methods are as original as his story-telling 
style, too. 


a large department store I learned that the 
buyer, whom we will call Mr. Gibson, was 
about to order a stock of flash lights and batteries. 
Scenting a good order, I took the elevator to the 
top floor. Mr. Gibson was not in his office. I 
learned that he was out of town and would not 
return until the following Monday. I learned that 
he did the buying for a number of departments. 
I scribbled this injunction on the back of my card: 
“I want your flash light business—/J can get it. 
Please do not buy until you see me.’ 


ie the head of the sporting goods section in 


“I scribbled this injunction on the back of my card” 
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“We. shook hands and he handed me a sheet of paper” 


I left this card in a prominent place on his desk. 
On the way down I lett a like card with the head 
of each department in which he did the buying. 

The following Monday when the doors opened at 
nine o’clock I was the first one through. 

Mr. Gibson was making a round of the different 
departments and it was more than an hour before 
I was able to find him. He smilingly informed 
me that’he had received my notifications and that 
he would be glad to talk with me the next morn- 
ing. I told him that I would return at twenty- 
nine minutes past nine the following morning. 

At twenty-nine minutes past nine the following 
morning I entered his office. We shook hands and 
he handed me a sheet of paper. 

“There is my order. See what you can do with 
me on it.” 


I GAVE the order the once-over and my tempera- 
ture dropped some degrees. I realized that the 
order in its present form would be entitled to a 
discount of but 331/3 per cenit. I said: “Mr. 
Gibson, can you not give me this order in unit 
packages ?”” 





“Founded upon honor” 


Hardware Age 


He replied: “Is not an order of that size ep- 
titled to forty per cent. discount?” 

“Under the old discount schedule it is, but under 
the present schedule it is entitled to only 33 1/3 off,” 

“Bill it under the old schedule.” 

“Mr. Gibson, I want your flash light business, 
I want it bad, but we have one price—one discount 
to all.” 

He replied: “I can get that order filled before 
night and get forty per cent discount. Do you 
want it?” 

“Yes, I want it. I’ll take it under the condition 
that you allow me to take it up with the house, 
Then if they let me handle it, I’ll have-the goods 
down here tomorrow morning.” 

“All right I’ll expect the goods.” 

That night I handed the order to the sales 
manager with a brief description of the conditions 
under which we would get the business. 

The sales manager looked the order over, then he 
said: “Sterling, what does it say on the front of 
our catalog?” 

“Founded upon honor!” 

“All right, old man. Take the order back and 
get it the right way.” 

That night I took the order home with me and 
figured it from A to Z. The next morning when 
I met Mr. Gibson I told him that I was sorry but 
that we could not fill the order in its present form. 
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“That night I took the order home with me and figured 
it from A to Z” 


Then I placed a couple of pages of figures on the 
table and said: 

“Mr. Gibson, I want your flash light business. | 
can get it. Please do not buy until you see me.” 


HEN I explained to him how the order could 

be slightly changed, how an additional four 
batteries here and four there would constitute unit 
packages and would be entitled to forty per cent 
discount. How the balance of the order was entitled 
to 33.1/3 per cent. I showed him in figures where 
if he ordered the batteries in units that the entire 
bill would cost him but sixty-six cents more than 
it would bring under the old price schedule. 

Then I talked ten unit packages with forty and 
ten per cent discount. I showed him an order and 
the figures. I showed him the best sellers and | 
wound up by saying, “Mr. Gibson, I want your 
flash light business. I can get it. Plea—”’ 

Mr. Gibson broke in: “Young fellow, you want 
that business pretty bad. ‘Your proposition is all 
right, so we will just run over the order again be- 
fore we write it up.” 

The order was for thirteen units and was three 
times the size of the original order. 
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After I wrote up the order Mr. Gibson went 
through the catalog with me and I made notes of 
certain, articles that we could sell them. My next 
order will be for canteens and water bags. How 
do I know? Because I left my card saying that 
I was ready to get the canteen business and advising 
that Mr. Gibson see me before buying. 


Quality Was the Word 


By H. D. STERLING 


for automobile chains for October delivery. 
It is one thing to get orders from the house 
and another thing to get orders for a winter neces- 
sity in the hottest and driest month of ,the year. 


W had notice from the house to take orders 


really good chain order. This is the story. 

I was specializing on chains. I had sold eighteen 
pair and I was feeling chesty. I had entered a 
garage in quest of an order for shop supplies, and, 
conversing with the order clerk, I submitted my 
chain proposition for October delivery. I had a 
good line of talk, and the stock clerk was interested; 
however, he told me that I would have to see the 
manager, and that I had picked a mighty bad day 
to see him; that he was awful busy, and about as 
pleasant as a captured Prussian general. 

I looked through the glass partition, and an 
elderly man glared out at me. 

‘Is that the manager?” I asked. 

“Yes, that is the manager.” 

“All right,” I said. “I am going in. If anything 
happens, I have no particular preference regarding 
undertakers.” 






eyo in. Mr. Smith banged a book shut 

and looked at me. I introduced myself, and then 
Isaid: “Mr. Smith, I want to give you three min- 
utes of my time.” , 

His reply was, “Whatyugot?” 

“Can I give you three minutes of my time?” 

“Yes—go ahead,” he said. 

“All right. Can I have three minutes of your 
time?” 

His reply was, ‘““Yes—go. ahead—shoot!” 

“All right, Mr. Smith. Now we have six minutes 
to do business in. Mr. Smith, I am taking orders 
for Blank chains for October delivery. We give you 





“Mr. Smith, I want to give you three minutes of 
my time” 


It was several days before I was able to dig up a. 






































“Mr. Smith banged a 
book shut and lookec \ | 
at me” 


the advantage of the present price and guarantee 
delivery of the chains. 

He said: “Chains? I have three barrels of 
cheap chains in my other garage. I’ll sell them 
before I order any more.” 

“Mr. Smith, what kind of chains did you say you 
had?” 

“I said chains—cheap chains—chains that will 
sell at a reasonable price.” 

“All right, Mr. Smith. My chains are not cheap 
chains. They are GOOD ehains—none better. They 
are the kind of chains you would want to buy if 
you drove into this garage on a wet day—you, 
Mr. Smith, would want the best—the majority of 
motorists are like you. Our chains are made of 
the best quality of steel procurable for that purpose. 
They are carefully made and properly attached. 
They will not injure tires. They are the kind of 
chains discerning motorists want. How are you 
going to supply that class of trade with your cheap 
chains?” ; 

“Last winter there was not much chain business; 
there was very little rain.” 

“Mr. Smith, you are right. Last winter there 
was not much skid-chain business. Now, here— 
every one is thinking the same as you are. A man 
reasons that the chains on hand will see him 
through, and if they do not he can buy more. Now, 
can he buy more? How about the tremendous de- 
mand for steel? Mr. Smith, you cannot afford to 
be without Blank chains. When the rush comes, 
be able to supply the demand. How many pairs can 
you use?” 


R. SMITH called his foreman. While they were 

talking I mentally figured how many chains 
they would want. They had a live-wire concern, 
and I could see no reason why they could not handle 
twenty-five pair. 

Mr. Smith wheeled around on his chair. He 
stated the size wanted, twirled his thumbs, and 
said: 

“Put us down for fifty pairs.” 
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two dozen pairs.” 
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“My chains are not cheap chains. They are GOOD 
chains” 


My reply was: 
“Mr. Smith, can you sell fifty pairs of that one 


size?” 


The foreman said: 
“No. I think you are way high. I would say 


Infringing on Mr. Buyer’s Lunch Time 


By SEYMOUR N. SEARS 


Hardware Age 


At this point the stock clerk came to life. Ip 
looking back in the books he had discovered that 
less than a dozen pairs were sold the preceding 
winter. : 

Mr. Smith looked at me and said: 

“Well, I reckon a dozen pairs will do us.” 

“T came back: 

“Mr. Smith, here is a tip. You can take it or 
leave it. Every year we go after the chain busi- 
ness early. This year we have placed less than 
one-third as many chains as.we usually do. The 
small accessory dealer figures that last year was 
dry, and that he carried enough over to run through 
this year if it is dry. Now, your guess is as good 
as mine. If it is a wet winter, then there will be 
a big chain demand. If it is a dry winter, a dozen 
pairs will run you. My guess is that we will have 
a wet winter. If I am right, then I’ll put you down 
for thirty-six pairs of the size you mentioned. Can 
you sell thirty-six pairs if it is a wet winter? | 
don’t wish to load you up, I want your order for 
just what you can afford to take a chance on selling. 
Mr. Smith, is it thirty-six pairs?” 

Mr. Smith looked at his foreman, and they both 
nodded. I wrote up the order. Before the six 
minutes was up Mr. Smith advised that I keep in 
touch with the department purchasing shop sup- 
plies. 





Chief booster of the “Hardware Boosters” and representative of the Tucker Tool & Machine Co. 


There are more ways of reaching a shut in buyer than by climbing in his office window, and Sears reveals 


how it can be done in a dignified and business like way. 


to get them, it seems strange to look back 

over one’s road life and pick out what one con- 
siders his most interesting selling experience and 
to put it in cold type; but I sometimes think that 
those years when we first get started, with all the 
enthusiasm of a new kind of work, a new line or 
customers, or a new and entirely different class of 
goods, when the “pep” is there and the necessity 
to get results very essential, that these leave an 
impress that will not die. 

Some fifteen years ago, after I had been con- 
nected with my present house for but a short while, 
I felt that the tap and die account which we con- 
trolled for a small territory about 100 miles from 
New York should be more active and show a greater 
volume of business. I went to Greenfield, had a talk 
with my factory people and became convinced that 
the average hardware man was losing a good oppor- 
tunity for business, in that he did not carry this 
class of goods at all. Most of the hardware stores, 


[: these days of big orders and very little effort 


unless they had a mill supply business, did not know . 


what to buy and as the line looked complicated, 
passed it up as the line of least resistance. I was 
successful in getting my people to get up a cabinet 
to hold this class of goods, which we would give with 
an assorted order of $200 worth. 

This amount of money in a stock of this kind 
looked big in those days, but the cabinets cost pretty 
well and we could not afford to give them for a less 
investment. Of course there was a continual busi- 
ness coming in for refills, so that to place a cabinet 
was a pretty good day’s work. 

In passing, I might say that I believe that any 
method that helps the retailer to display, sort, and 
easily sell the leading sizes in complicated or 
broadly assorted lines of goods, such as the wrench 


board for drop-forged wrenches.which I persuaded 
Billings & Spencer to first put on the market, is 
appreciated and meets with a ready sale if the as- 
sortment and initial investment are not too great. 
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Couldn’t See the Offer 

OTCHKISS & TEMPLETON were the big peo- 
H ple in Waterbury and I was very anxious to 
sell them a cabinet and assortment, but though I 
had called upon them for some time, was successful 
in selling them some other lines, and knew many 
of the men connected with the house, they had some 
other line of goods and could not see my proposi- 
tion, as I saw it, at all. 

One day after many visits, Mr. Templton, I think, 
to get rid of me, suggested there was a large manu- 
facturing concern which used a great quantity of 
my competitor’s goods and liked them. He said that 
if I would see their buyer and convince him that 
my tap was as good or superior to what he was 
using, so that he would specify and buy my goods, 
he would give me the order that I much desired. 

I remember that it was in the forenoon when I 
went to see Mr. Buyer, who was a very busy man 
and had many other duties besides that of buying 
goods. I sent in my card. Word came back via 
the office boy that Mr. Buyer had all the taps he 
needed, did not know my line, and was too busy to 
see me. 

Gosh, I needed that order, and if I could not see 
my man, my chances were slim. 

I asked the boy what time Mr. Buyer went to 
lunch and sat down to wait until noon. I asked 
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the boy to point out my man as he came through 
the office. It is never a good time to try and 
sell a man when he is going to eat—one is so much 
more receptive after a good dinner and smoke, so 
as Mr. Buyer came out I told him who I was, that 
I wanted only an opportunity to show my line. I 
would be waiting for him at five minutes of one, 
if he would come back that much earlier and give 
me that much time. He said he would, and as he 
knew his business thoroughly and was truly in- 
terested in buying the best merchandise and tools 
for his concern, by intelligent questions he quickly 
learned all I knew about my line, was as con- 
vinced as I was that I had the best tap on the 
market, and told me to have Mr. Templeton call him 
on the wire when I went back to the store. 

Of course, I don’t know what he said, but I got 
the order for the cabinet, and. that was only the 
beginning of a business that amounted to thousands 
of dollars in after-days. The cabinet is still in 
service in the store. 

Should Mr. Templeton read this, he will prob- 
ably not remember this incident, but I shall never 
forget it, and as Mr. Buyer is still on the job and 
holding a very responsible position with his house. 
I will not embarrass him by using his name. I have 
never seen him from that day to this, but the 
memory of his courtesy and help will always remain. 


More Deadly Than the Male 


By JOHN S. COLE, JR. 


Cole is one of those crack salesmen on the staff of the Remington-U. M. C. Co. If the usual methods won’t 
do, he is not afraid of the unusual. This is how he dealt with a threatening lady, and won. 


customers, who had always been famed for 

possessing much pep and as being a heap 
short on honesty, had gotten several jumps the start 
of the police and departed for new fields of en- 
deavor. As this was a good account, I journeyed to 
the town and drifted down to the store. I was 
greeted by an anemic-looking youth to whom I con- 
fided my mission in life. He displayed very little 
interest in my troubles and informed me that he 
was not the buyer. Just about this time a female 


\ FEW years ago I learned that one of my good 











“In a cold, contralto voice she said, ‘Come here’ 


ness raised up from behind a severe-looking desk 
and in a cold contralto said, ‘Come here.” 

Looking at the terrified clerk (as I then supposed 
him to be) I said, ‘““The Amazon yonder would have 
speech with thee.” 

Our boy replied, “She wants to talk to you.” 

As I doffed my plume and approached the pres- 
ence the lady demanded, “What are you selling?” 
I informed her that I was endeavoring to keep the 
Remington-U. M. C. factory running nights as a re- 
sult of my endeavors in her particular store. 

She came right back with, “Can we have the ex- 
clusive sale of your line in this section?” 

I informed her that, as our goods were handled 
through jobbers, it would be impossible for me to 
truthfully answer in the affirmative. She haughtily 
replied that we need waste no more time, as she was 
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of mature years and a countenance heavily plus on 


fixed purpose and decidedly minus in human kind- “Young man, are you trying to be fresh with me” 
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going to throw out all lines on which they could not 
have the exclusive for that town. 

While she had been talking I had noticed an auto- 
mobile and a talking machine sitting on the other 
side of the store. 

“Lady,” said I, “it is mighty lucky that you have 
that auto and the graphophone, as when you get 
through with this threatened throwing-out process 
all your other stock is going to be in the street.” 
This semi-playful statement secured immediate and 
emphatic results. Kipling certainly knows whereof 
he speaks when he tells us that “The female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.” 

Our lady fairly blazed when she snapped, “Young 
man, are you trying to be fresh with me?” 

I replied, “Far be it from me to trifle with a lady, 
particularly when we are on a purely business basis, 
but, as a matter of fact, your entire stock is pro- 
cured by you from jobbers and no one of them can 
honestly tell you that he can give you the exclusive 
agency for this block, say nothing about the whole 
town.” I then proceeded to business and gave her 
the forty-seven varieties of reasons why the store 
should continue with the line which had given her 
predecessor such good satisfaction. 

After a time she said (note the thought channels 
of woman), “Well! If your goods are so much bet- 
ter than others and we cannot get the exclusive 
agency for any line of ammunition and guns, why 
shouldn’t we handle yours? I assured her that at 
last she had gotten over into a realm of thought 
that even my limited mentality could grasp, and the 
writing up of a good order was left entirely to me. 

I have sold the firm every year since and the 
anemic youth, who was the lady’s only son, is now 
one of the solid business men of his community 
and Remington-U. M. C. is his sole thought when 
anyone mentions ammunition or guns. 

In this, as in so many other instances, stereo- 
typed selling methods would have sent me away 
orderless. 


On Jaw Bone Alone 


By Harry LEE 


Early lessons are often the ones that are longest 
remembered. Lee, who sent this story in all the way 
from San Francisco, tells of a good one whose prin- 
ciples he has never lost sight of since. ' 


Y best sale taught me a lesson I will never 
M forget. 
Quite a few years ago, while a youngster, 


I sold maps. To those interested I will explain. 
The proposition was to sell a state map about 3 x 
4 ft. We carried no prospectus, but sold on jaw 
bone alone. A good salesman could weave a beau- 
tiful fairy tale about all the roads with the mileage 


marked between places, Government surveys to show . 


where homestead land was, cities and towns with 
their population. In fact, if you stop and think a 
minute, there is no end of the wonderful things 
that can be said of even an ordinary railway folder. 

However, we never used the word map, anything 
but that. As a rule it was referred to as a large 
lithographed plat, throwing the arms out to em- 
phasize the largeness of it. 

All a man had to do to receive one of these won- 
derful things was to sign his name (rubber stamp 
of the firm preferred), agreeing to take one on 
delivery for the small sum of $3.50, delivery some- 
time in the future, providing enough signers can 
be secured generally in about six weeks, but much 
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“Signed and said good day” 


sooner if the salesman was broke. The salesman 
only made $2.50 on each sale, and could deliver 
about 85 per cent as an average. Going into a 
town, he used a blank book with agreement on the 
cover. The mayor, or clerk of court first, then the 
banks, all the big ones first, and then down the line. 

I was working in one of the coast cities and had 
a dandy heading; that is, a big bunch of banks, 
associations, mayor and other officials. I was get- 
ting along so good I thought it possible to tackle 
corporations for a quantity. I got by with a couple 
nicely and made up my mind to go after a certain 
railroad that had its main offices there. I knew 
there was no use going to the purchasing agent, so 
I decided to see the president, but not for a few 
days, so I started in to find out who he was and 
all about him, who his secretary was, and study out 
how to run the gauntlet to get to him. 

I made several trips to the chief engineer’s office 
to look over surveys, etc. I thought I might want 
to tell the president I had been consulting with his 
chief engineer for some time. I found out the 
president was a self-made man, and Irish to boot. 

His secretary had a habit of wanting to know 
exactly what it was a man wanted to see the chief 











“He then gave me a verbal dressing down” 
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for. When I finally made him understand, it was 
absolutely necessary that I see him in regard to 
state surveys I got an appointment. 

When my time came I talked mighty fast and to 
the point, and told him why I came to him instead 
of the purchasing agent. When I showed him where 
to sign and how many we expected his railroad to 
take, he never murmured, but signed and said good 
day. I figured a quick delivery, got his secretary 
to O. K. the bill, then to the cashier. So in a few 
days I approached the secretary, showed him the 
chief’s signature, and asked for an O. K. of the 
bill. He said, “Wait a minute,” and disappeared. 
In a few minutes he came back and said, “Step this 
way; the chief wants to see you a minute.” I 


Where Others F wiled 


By J. ARTHUR AULENBACH 


Aulenbach sells the product of the Standard Varnish 
Works. He has observed a few things in his time, and 
one of them is that when you call on a business man 
with a business proposition a business attitude is the 
one that pays. 


NE of the most interesting sales I made was 

O several years ago when I was still green and 
with little or no road experience. 

I made my first call on one of our customers 

who was general superintendent and buyer of a 

large anthracite coal operation, and his time was no 


























“Fourth on the waiting list” 


doubt pretty valuable. He was of a very jovial dis- 
Position and chuck full of patience. 

It is customary for these concerns to invite 
quotations on their monthly requisitions toward 
the close of the month and this usually brought a 
number of competitive salesmen together at about 
the same time at the same place. 

I had called bright and early one morning, but 
found myself already fourth on the waiting list. Mr. 
Buyer was already engaged with No. 1. 

The office was small, with only a half partition 
dividing the buyer’s desk from the rest of the 
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walked in with little cold shivers running up and 


down my spine. When we were alone the president 
said, “My boy, I. want to tell you something. The 
other day you thought you put something over on 


me, but you didn’t. I took those maps because I 
thought you earned it.” He then gave me a verbai 
dressing down. I have never forgotten it. Then 
he wound it up very nicely and told me to see his 
secretary, who would O. K. the bill, and to get my 
check. 

I never knew how nice the outside air was until 
I stepped outside of that building into the street. 
Yes, I quit selling maps. Shortly afterward I 


started with a wholesale hardware house. I had 


learned my lesson. 
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“Insisted on his smoking it at once” 


office, and I could easily hear all that was going on. 

No. 1 talked politics until the buyer told him he 
had not as yet had time to compare quotations but 
would send his house whatever portion of the 
business their quotations might influence and bade 
him good-day. 

No. 2 was immediately engaged and immediately 
drifted into a flow of up-to-date stories and wit 
until he was disposed of in the same manner. 

No. 3 then dropped in, pulled out a cigar, lit 
it, handed one to Mr. Buyer, insisted on his smoking 
it at once, and then endeavored to learn how to 
mine coal in thirty minutes, while Mr. Buyer 
seemed to be getting a little peeved and finally ex- 
cused him in the same manner. 

The morning had now been pretty near spent and 
when I arrived on the mat I thought I detected 
a sigh. However, I got busy at once, told Mr. Buyer 
how sorry I was to happen along when he was so 
heavily engaged; that our quotations were mailed 
in and that if there was no assistance I could give 
him, or any information desired, I would‘be on my 
way, hoping to have a good portion of the business 
to follow me. 

He then asked me to be seated, gathered his 
quotation sheets together, told me to jot down a 
number of items, and called my attention to some 
more business I was welcome to take with a slight 



























































































“Jammed on his hat and was on his way” 


revision in price, thanked me for being so concise, 
bade me farewell, jammed on his hat and was on 
his way to the colliery by the time I had closed my 
book and tucked it away. 

While there was nothing extraordinary about the 
sale, I learned that by observation you can some- 
times extend a little consideration that is usually 
appreciated as much by the buyer as the “boys in 
waiting,” whose time may be limited or more val- 
uable than your own. 


Starting with a Can of Nails 


By RICHARD W. HALL 
Southwestern Representative of A. Baldwin & Co. 


The southwestern representative of A. Baldwin & 
Co., southern jobbers, has put over many a substantial 
deal, but has never forgotten his first sale. He tells 
about it here. 


HEN I was quite a small lad my father 
WV took me for a morning drive from our 
country home to the village some miles 


away. There had been a fire in the village the 
night before, burning out the largest general mer- 





“My first earned money and advent as a salesman” 


. Had he said, 


Hardware Age 


chandise store. Among the goods carried by this 
cstablishment were the hardware necessities of g 
rural community, including nails. The fire had 
consumed the nail kegs and the nails had spilled 
about im piles where the annexed ware-room had 
been. 

To my youthful mind here was an E.dorado, 
Nails! Great Scott, here were nails! Nails galore! 
Nails for the picking of them up. I had always 
been short of nails in my juvenile building opera- 
tions, which so often degenerated into driving a 
nail when I could find one, where not the least neces- 
sity existed and which invariably proved, for the 
time being, my undoing as far as further building 
operations were concerned. 

So while my father was busy with his affairs, 
which relieved me of his surveillance, I hunted a 
metal bucket from the burnt debris and proceeded to 
fill it with nails. About the time I had completed 
the job the merchant who had owned the store came 
along and noticing my pail of nails bantered me 
for a trade, finally purchasing my nails for a 
nickel. This marked nickel my dear old mother still 
has among her hoarded treasures, representing my 


first earned money and advent as a salesman. 
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“The rounding out of a just-closed fiscal year” 


Years afterwards when maturing into a sales- 
man who could be entrusted with a territory, I re- 
ceived a telegram from my president directing me to 
report at once to headquarters, which I did. After 
the customary salutation, my prompt reply to his 
inquiry as to how long it would take me to make 
ready for the far West, was, “I am ready now.” 
“the heart of Africa,” my reply 
would have been the same. 

The large force of clerks, with whom I was a 
favorite, and we had a corps of splendid men, bade 
me good-bye, a real good-bye, for the firm had 
marked this path with derelicts who had never 
returned. But I knew only orders. I was under 
orders—and that night the limited express train 
moving out like a long black serpent hissing flame 
from its throat, bore me away toward the set- 
ting sun. 

Since then the years have come and gone. Years 
of ups and downs. More downs, by far, than 
ups—but I held the trail—held the trail and grew. 
What mattered the downs? What mattered the 
torrid heat, the terrible drouths, price competition 
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or any restraining interference when the master 
matter was the man, dominated by the unconquer- 
able determination to win and the unchangeable 
conviction that persistent effort, coupled with 
knowledge and mixed with thought in action, must 
mean eventual success? 

Each sale has been the best sale. Each sale 
has been more interesting than that which preceded 
it, embodying, as it has, the concrete experience of 
all of its predecessors, and adding to the satisfac- 
tion of work better done that feeling of confidence 
brought about by the knowledge of power to suc- 
cessfully handle situations and solve problems in 
salesmanship as presented; and a continuously 
strengthened offensive, backed by a tremendous re- 
serve in honesty of purpose, which has led from 
the sale of a can of burned nails for a nickel, when 
a little boy, to the rounding out of a just-closed 
fiscal year with more than a quarter of a million 
of dollars in written, accepted and shipped orders 
for shelf and heavy hardware. 


Discovered in Texas 
By TuHos. T. COVEY 


This is the sort of order that a salesman always 
dreams of but only too seldom realizes. It will make 
good reading for the fellow who’s been out hustling all 
day and has come home with an empty bag. Covey 
travels for the McLendon Hardware Co., Waco, Tex. 


years. I was traveling through Texas for an 

Eastern house. I was following up a new 
road that was being built and new town sites 
were being laid off. I drove out to where they had 
staked off a town site in one of the best counties 
of the West. I put in about a day looking for a 
prospective customer, but nothing showed up. 
Then I began to ask about the best stockmen and 
farmers in that country, until I thought I had lo- 
cated a man that would be a good man to put in 
business. 

I drove out to his ranch, six miles. He had an 
up-to-date place, fine cattle, horses, windmills, big 
barns, a good house, and all signs of prosperity, 
and when I saw him I was not disappointed. He 
was about thirty years old, well educated, good 
looking, and one of the most pleasing personalities 
I ever met. 

I put in the day with him, spent the night at his 
house, and next morning I told him my business. 
We put in most of that day talking it over. He 
said he would come in the next day and let me 
know, and he did about 12 o’clock the next day. 
He said he was ready to line up. He went to the 
lumberman and let contract for the house, after 
buying a lot to build on. 

Then he had me write him up a stock, saying 
that I would know what to give him. And I did 
write him up—hardware, stoves, wire, nails, field 
fence, leather goods and furniture (the house I 
was traveling for handled all these lines). I sold 
him everything in my catalog that he needed in 
that territory. He also asked me to tell him the 
best line of implements and wagons to buy. | 
‘phoned that house to send their man and he 
bought that line. 

After these goods were shipped I went out and 
helped check them up and I marked them. He did 
not have a single kick and everything checked up 
O. K. And he discounted the bill and paid it, 
which was about $10,000. 


| ‘years sold hardware from catalog for twelve 
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“When I saw him I was not disappointed.” 





That was eight years ago, and he is now one 
of the best merchants in the West and is still 
buying from the same house, though I am with 
another house now. 

I claim that this is batting 1000, as I found the 
town, found the customer and sold him, and the 
house has continued to sell him ever since. 
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Getting There First 


By T. H. PATERSON 






of the Geo. Worthington Co. 






Here’s another veteran—one of the Geo. Worthington 
Co.’s best—who tells a story illustrating the value of 
alertness and quick action in seeing an opportunity and 
then making the most of it. 










which seems to stand out more prominently in 
my mind than any other. 

At a hotel one evening I learned through conver- 
sation with a specialty salesman who called upon 
the hardware trade, that a new firm were about to 
start in the hardware business at Alton, a small 
town about twenty-five miles away. I also learned 
that the new firm was to occupy a building formerly 
filled by a grocery store, and that they had arranged F | 
to buy their goods from Blank & Company, our 
competitors. 

A short time prior to this, I had been asked by 
two brothers living in Carroll, another town near 
by, to be on the lookout for a location where they 
could engage in the hardware business. One of 
them had had considerable experience in that line 
and the other had been in the meat business, but q 
was selling out. They were both well acquainted 
with conditions at Alton and had mentioned the 
fact that they thought it a good opening for an- 
other hardware store. 


I’ was in the spring of 1905 that I made a sale 
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“Completed the 

deal by handing 

him a month’s 
rent” 
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Having my friends in mind, I determined to 
look the situation over and before retiring that 
night I had arranged for a man with an auto to 
drive me to Alton next morning. Upon reaching 
Alton, I soon found out what the situation was and 
that there was a chance to get in on the deal, so | 
got busy. 

The man disposing of his grocery stock was 
trying to get the new hardware people to take 
some fixtures off his hands, including a show case 
and counters. No lease had as yet been signed for 
the building which was the only available one in 
town. I found the rent of the store was to be $50 
per month, and that he wanted a very reasonable 
price for the fixtures, making it easy for me to 
say that I would rent the building and take the 
fixtures at his price. I completed the deal by hand- 
ing him a month’s rent, taking his receipt for same, 
and giving him a memo, stating that I would take 
and pay for the fixtures within one week. 

My next move was to get word to my pros- 
pective customers to meet me at the wholesale 
house next morning, which they did. After explain- 
ing what I had done, introducing them to the heads 
of my house, including the financial man, I had no 
trouble in writing up their order for $7,000 worth 
of hardware, for which they paid cash. They have 
continued buying the bulk of their goods from the 
same house every since. 


“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow” 


By L. P. ROBERTSON 


With the Charles Leonard Hardware Co., Petersburg, Va. 


WAS some years ago 
vp that I walked into the 
> office of a large box 

manufacturing , com- 

pany and was asked 

by the manager if I 

had a fastener that he 

could put two boards 

o together with, so as to 

take the place of a single board. He said that a 

certain size board was getting scarce and that 

they had to do something to meet the require- 
ments. ; 

I told him I did, that I had a corrugated steel 
fastener that we sold to the different tobacco fac- 
tories for fastening their boxes together for ex- 
port. He requested me to send him two boxes of 


500 each (amounting to about 75c. or $1 in value) 


in order that he could make a sample and submit 
it to his customers for approval. I very gladly 
complied with his request. That was the begin- 
ning of the use of steel fasteners in the box 
shook business in this section. 

The customers accepted the two-piece box end 
for the one-piece end, and the steel fastener busi- 
ness began to grow. We commenced to receive 
ton orders for this material. On one occasion I 
received an order for shipment of two tons per 
week for ten weeks, making twenty tons in all. 

This business afterward grew so large that the 
factories went direct after the business and cut 
the middle man out—so I am out. My rule now is 
to always look after the trade’s small needs, not 
knowing when the acorn will grow to the oak. 


Reward of Keeping One’s Head 


By FRANK PIETROWSKI 
With the W. Bingham Hardware Company 


our territories. I began calling on a Mr. ; 
of , Ohio. 
trip, he said to me one day, “Just deduct the amount 
for these guaranteed tools which my customers have 


Gur terri years ago’my house readjusted all 


After selling him trip after 


returned, claiming them to be defective.” (He paid 
me every trip). 

I said, “We cannot allow credit until these tools 
have been returned to my house for inspection.” 

He immediately blew up, saying the salesman for 
our concern previous to my time, had always allowed 
him credit for defective goods, and had deducted 
same from bills he would be paying. 


As I had been schooled differently I tried to ex- 
plain to him what the present policy of our house 
was. He wouldn’t listen, however, and called me 
all the sweetest names one could imagine, threatened 
to throw me out of his store, etc. 

I continued calling on him trip after trip (no 
orders, however), always receiving the same recep- 
tion, a dandy wolf and sheep fight, the sheep being 
yours truly. 

After this continued for a long time, I blew in 
as usual one nice summer day with the same, “How 
do you do.” 

“Fine,” said he, and the way he said that word 
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“fine” almost made me faint. I immediately made 
up my. mind that some rich relative of his had 
died and left him a large sum of money. After 
visiting for some time, I asked him, as usual, what 
I might sell him to-day. 

To make a long story short, I got an order and 
got one every trip after and still get them. I also 
receive aS much courtesy from this man as any 
dealer I call on. 

Had I lost my head and argued that we had never 
allowed credit for goods in this way, I might have 
had a different story to tell. 


Don't Be Too Hasty 
By O. A. HooseE 


OME years ago I was representing a New York 
S importing house with a fine line of hardware 

specialties. This was at the time when the 
money panic was on and when a depositor could not 
draw very much of his account from the bank. I 
called on a new customer in a small town in the cen- 
tral part of Illinois. After I had introduced myself 
and presented my line of goods, the dealer (a very 
large, big-hearted Scotchman) told me politely that 
there was nothing he could use in my line at all, 
that I was wasting my time on him. As it was a 
bad, rainy morning, and as I had plenty of time 
to spare in this town, I decided I would visit at his 
store until train time. 





“Taught me a lesson 
in salesmanship—to be 
patient” 


He got on the subject of money matters, saying 
he thought it was awful that a person could not get 
his own money from the bank. We held a conver- 
sation for some time on this and other subjects; 
in the meantime I had gained this big-hearted 
Scotchman’s confidence. 

As I was about to leave he said, “Well, young 
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man, let me see your line and what you have to 
sell.” In a short time, with the-aid of his lady 
clerk, in selecting their holiday stock I sold this 
dealer a nice order of over $165 worth of goods. 

This was considered a fine order for such a 
small town, and still better, this being the first 
time I had called on this dealer, by not being hasty, 
I gained his confidence. I was thus the cause of 
the house gaining a gilt-edge customer, who gave 
me a number of large orders later on, besides send- 
ing in a number of mail orders. 

Getting this first order was a surprise to me, 
but taught me a good lesson in salesmanship—to be 
patient. It was a good lesson and has accounted 
for part of my success as a salesman. 


Got the Order, Tied with a 
Rope 


By WILLIAM J. LORD 
Of the Seattle Hardware Co. 


HE telephone rings. Hello, is Bill there? 
Yes, this is Bill. When are you going out? 

To-night on the 7 o’clock O.W.R.N. What is 
the big idea of changing your trip? Want to get 
to Wasco to make one more try for that opening 
order. 

Wasco is located in one of the richest wheat 
sections of Oregon. The farmers in speaking of 
their wheat fields, measure them by the thousands 
of acres, and when they buy for the season they 
will often place on order for $200 in bolts alone. 
The O’Mara Supply & Implement Company opened 
up a new hardware and implements store in Wasco 
and were in the market for a new stock. Every 
one liked an Irishman. Their concern is run by 
two of the best sons of the old-sod, and if one of 
them tells you he will do so and so you are safe 
in making a bet he will come close to it. 

Being of English and Irish descent, I can shine 
with either of the two. I can make up in a dress 
suit, wear a cane and glass eye, or smoke a clay 
pipe and rush the can. It don’t make any difference 
to me. 

The two boys at Wasco were just plain every day 
Irishmen. After I met them the first time and 
smoked the pipe of peace with them, they promised 
me the order when the building was ready. Later 
I came back, fired up the old clay pipe and entered 
Wasco as though I was leading the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. Found the younger brother was out 
in the country setting up a combined harvester, 
The older brother, too, was in a hurry to get away. 
He handed me a roll tied with a piece of bale rope. 
Here is your order, Bill. I thanked him and we 
both left town in a few minutes. Later I took an 
inventory of the roll. It consisted of a long strip 
of gray, rosin-sized leather, a Post Toastie card- 
board crate, and a sheet of heavy wrapping paper, 
all written full, both sides and in quantities. 

When I mailed the order to the Seattle Hardware 
Company, S. C. Wills, secretary of the company, 
held it up and wrote me for a more complete credit 
rating. I had already mailed a good credit state- 
ment. 

I have the original copy, and salesmen who are 


from Missouri will be shown. I am from Texas 


and will steer them. 
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Make It an Early Christmas 
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The Time to Begin : 
Planning is NOW [. 


that it thrives on anticipation. Our profits, 

like our pleasures, grow in direct proportion 
to the advance thought and preparation we give 
them. A house built without a plan is never any- 
thing but a house, while the structure that grows 
from the seed of careful planning becomes a home. 
The same thing is true as regards a business. 

The average hardware man of the past has not 
assayed exceptionally well as a planner. He has 
preferred to slide along the grooves of least resist- 
ance, meeting his obstacles and opportunities as 
they appear and trusting to luck for a profitable 
outcome. He has bucked up against a gambling 
proposition without a gambler’s preparation, and 
then has wondered why he failed to win success. 
He has ordered the various items of his stock as 
they ran low, or as some enterprising travelling 
salesman has given him a hunch, trimmed his show 
windows and display cases at his own convenience 
and with whatever merchandise appeared most 
handy, and has taken the resultant trade as a matter 
of course. If his annual sales failed to pay sufficient 
profit to keep his business head above water he has 
gone into bankruptcy and placed the blame on the 
President, the war or the mail-order house. 

You know the type of merchant I mean: the fel- 
low who puts his skates on display after the rivers 
are well frozen over, and keeps them in the window 
until the ice man begins his regular summer rounds: 
the guy who insists that the world owes him a 
living, but who refuses to go out and collect the 
debt. It is the same fellow who figures Christmas 
as a direct personal gift from the maker of holidays 
—a sort of prime selling period that will put cash 
into his register without the expenditure of either 
thought or effort on his part. As a result, he car- 
ries over a stock of single-season merchandise and a 
grouch each year, neither of which have a tendency 
to promote pleasure or profit. 


H OLIDAY business is like holiday pleasure in 


Sell Only Useful 
\ Gifts This Year 


Special Need for Planning This Year 

F there was ever need for specially planned holi- 

day sales campaigns, this is the time of all times 
for such campaigns. The draft and the various 
other labor conditions have made serious inroads 
into the merchant’s selling forces. At the same 
time the shortage of merchandise has cut down 
his selling opportunities, while growing expense has 
added to his cost of doing business. 

True, there is more money in circulation than at 
any time in the past, and the inherent desire to 
make gifts is as strong as ever, but it will take 
careful planning to turn that desire into profit. 
The merchant stands virtually pledged to confine 
his holiday sales to lines which make useful gifts, 
and to spread his selling season over a longer period 
of time than usual. Even if the Government did 
not advocate such a policy this year, it would still 
be wisdom to follow such a course. He cannot 
afford to turn over any part of his holiday profits 
for the employment of extra help during the holiday 
rush, and he can still less afford to load up his com- 
munity with a bunch of gim-crack merchandise that 
is made only to sell. The day of the plush-covered 
album is past. 

It is up to every hardware merchant in this 
country to make the coming holiday an early one 
from the buying standpoint. He must harvest a 
big part of the December sales crop in October and 
November, and the only way in which this can be 
accomplished is through some carefully planned 
and executed sales campaigns. 


Selling Futures 


6 oy of the best methods of opening up early 
Christmas trade is one of selling futures. By 
that I mean the taking of orders to be delivered at 
some future date nearer to the actual holiday. The 
manufacturer and the jobber have used this system 
with telling effect for years, but somehow the retail 
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Tasteful display of silverware, plated goods and electric household wares offered for the holiday season by the 
Shipley Hardware Co., Lafayette, Ind. 





merchant has failed to take note of its possibilities 
as applied to the consumer. 

There are hundreds of arguments in favor of 
such a scheme. There is the matter of the better 
selection and service through buying early; the 
assurance of the customer getting exactly what he 
wants and at the time he wants it. Besides, it gives 
him an opportunity to have the merchant do part 
of his thinking for him. 

We are all shirkers along some line or other, and 
most of us prefer to shift all bothersome thinking 
onto the other fellow. If we can get some accom- 
modating merchant to plan our Christmas purchases 


for us, we are much more ready to part with our 
gift money. We may not expect this service, and 
certainly we do not always get it, but when we 
do we appreciate it. Surely there must be a profit 
angle to this natural human characteristic. 


How About a Holiday Opening? 


M* idea of handling the future sales proposition 
is to plan a grand holiday opening at the store 
and work a sales campaign around that event. 
First, the windows should be trimmed with all 
the usual decorative display of the holidays, but at 
a much earlier period than usual. The display 


This Easter display by Duncan & Goodell, Worcester, Mass., shows what an attractive holiday window can be 
dressed for a hardware store 
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Another Shipley window of holiday suggestions 


bw 


should be a very comprehensive one, including ap- 
propriate gifts for every type of individual from 
the youngest kid to the maiden aunt. The gifts 
that will appeal to each type should be grouped, 
plainly marked as to price, and should carry a neat 
show card worded to fit the display. On one group 
there might be a card reading “Gifts for Mother.” 
Another might say: ‘Father Would Like These,” 
or “Things to Please Father.” Other catchy phrases 
will easily come to you when you get into the spirit 
of the game. 

The interior of the store should be: arranged to 
correspond in a measure with the window display. 
There should be special display tables, each carry- 
ing a line of merchandise that will appeal to some 
one member of the family. Signs can be suspended 
above each table and the wordings can be as fol- 
lows: Fathers’ Table; Mothers’ Section; Boys’ 
Department, etc. 

The idea throughout should be one of helpful 
suggestion to the would-be purchaser. If'we can 
overcome the “what-to-buy” obstacle, the ordinary 
customer will loosen up like a last year’s flivver. 


Don’t Neglect the Advertising 


HATEVER you do, don’t neglect the very im- 

portant feature of advertising your holiday 
sales campaign. Take the public into your confi- 
dence from the very start. If there ever was a time 
to plunge in newspaper advertising, it is the pre- 
holiday season, because there is no other season 
when the people are so susceptible to advertising. 
In your opening ad, play up the fact that the Gov- 
ernment advocates early Christmas shopping, and 
draw attention to your co-operation. Tell them 
you are planning a holiday opening day in order to 
help them get their gift problems out of the way 
early. Tell them how complete your stock is, and 
how you cannot hope to keep it so right up to the 
actual holiday. Tell them that you have a plan 
whereby they can look over the complete stock and 
have any article they wish reserved, to be sent to 
their homes at some later date. Last but not least, 
tell them that you have a nice little souvenir for 
every person who attends the grand opening. The 
souvenir should be something fairly good. My sug- 
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Still another Shipley display in which table ware, household conveniences and toilet sets are prominent 
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gestion would be a neat little pocket memorandum 
or address book of a good grade. 


How to Record the Future Sales 


o> the day of the grand opening, a young lady 
should be stationed at the door to hand each 
visitor a card made out as follows: 


I Hereby Authorize THE BLANK HARD- 
WARE CO. to reserve the following arti- 
cles for me, to be called for or delivered on 
or before December 10th, 1918. 


Ee dare Suse he mi ly aah hs hate eh 


Each visitor who receives a card should be told 
to present it at a desk in the rear of the store, 


* 


All Sales Should Be Carefully Followed Up 


UST after the first of December notices should 
be sent out to all purchasers of Christmas “fu- 

tures,” calling attention to the fact that the mer- 
chandise is packed and ready for them, and advising 
them to call for it or have it delivered on the day 
set. In some cases it may be advisable to get some 
pleasant-voiced girl to call up the customers on the 
*phone and notify them of delivery date, etc. Where 
the customer has a regular charge account the arti- 
cles can be placed on the regular monthly state- 
ment. In other cases they can be sent C. O. D., 
or according to any arrangement made with the 
customer at the time of notification. 

Special care should be taken to have every article 
that is reserved ready for the customer on the date 
agreed upon, and if you love your good name, don’t 
overlook any reservations. Don’t sell anything that 
has been reserved and trust to luck to get another 
one in before the delivery date. Luck is a mighty 


Display at the People’s Hardware Store, Gary, Ind., in which holiday and patriotic notes are combined. Only use- 
ful gifts are evident 


and get a souvenir. He is told that it is not neces- 
sary that he should make any gift reservations, but 
that the card is for his convenience in case such a 
reservation is desired. The salesmen behind the 
counters and tables can be depended on to get the 
cards filled out with reservations of articles which 
particularly appeal to the customers. Those who 
do not reserve gifts should be instructed to write 
their names on the back of the cards and take 
them to the desk to be exchanged for souvenirs. 

In some localities it may be wise to ask a small 
deposit on the. articles reserved, but in the average 
small town where the merchant personally knows 
his trade this is hardly necessary. At the close 
of the day, the cards should be carefully classified 
and the merchandise set aside. On the following 
week another window can be trimmed, using only 
the merchandise reserved, with a sign: 

“The, merchandise in this window has been sold, 
and is being held for our customers. May we 
perform a like service for you? It will make your 
Christmas shopping EASY.” 


poor thing to depend on in normal times, and with 
the merchandise situation in its present condition, 
you. stand very little chance of getting the goods 
on time, if at all. 


Keep Everlastingly At It 


HEN you once get your Christmas campaign 

under way, keep everlastingly at it until the 
season is over. It isn’t so much the merchandise 
that the people get tired of looking at, as the par- 
ticular method of its display. Have the show win- 
dows changed regularly and try to keep the dis- 
plays as attractive as possible. 

Try out a mechanical display, such as the one 
used by the People’s Hardware Company of Gary, 
Ind., last year. This window featured electric and 
mechanical toys, while it displayed many lines of 
Christmas gifts. A background of mountains was 
constructed of short strips of wood tacked on a 2 x 
4 brace to form the outline. The car track was 
fitted into place to have an incline both ways from 
the center of the set, making the train climb a 
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tal 
Toys, sporting goods and housewares all make useful gifts 


grade to the depot. Over the frame referred to, 
cheesecloth was stretched, then newspapers dipped 
in hot glue were put on over the cheesecloth. Extra 
glue-dipped paper was used to build up in places. 
The houses were cut from cardboard and glued 
to the sides of the hills. The whole set was painted 
a grass green, and while still wet was dusted with 
yellow ochre, burnt umber, whiting, Indian red, 
and a little cobalt blue for the high lights. The 
brush was used only for the green of the nooks 
and valleys. Cotton was laid over the set and the 
whole was sprinkled with artificial snow. The wa- 
terfall in the center was formed of jack chain, run 
over a spool at the top and allowed to run loose. 
The telephone poles were dowel pins, and grey 
crochet cotton was used for the wires. The bridges 
were constructed from mechanical builder sets. 
The train was kept running throughout the day 
and evening, and the window proved a center of 
attraction. At the same time it resulted in sales 














of more mechanical toys than had ever been turned 
out from the store. 
(as good windows can be planned to feature 
silverware, toys, electric appliances, and other 
attractive lines. It isn’t so much what you display 
as it is the constant use of attractive window trims 
during the holiday season. They keep up the holi- 
day interest that breeds sales. 

The hints we have given will probably suggest 
others, and once you have embarked on the early 
Christmas schedule the rest will be easy. The thing 
is to get a start before every other merchant in 
your burg has turned loose his holiday barrage. Be 
the early bird this year and grab the profit worm. 
Give it one season’s trial, and if your holiday sales 
are not increased and your Christmas troubles de- 
creased, you can put me down with the rest of the 
bum prophets. 

Yours for an EARLY CHRISTMAS, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 








Impressive display of varied stock of aluminum ware ix holiday packages at the Famous & Baer store, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Sporting Goods—A Real Business, Not 
a Side Line 


“The Hardware 
Dealer Has the 
‘Edge’ for Building 
Up a Profitable 
and Permanent 
Sporting Goods 
Business. His 
Store Has the 
Man-Atmosphere. 
He Generally 

Has the Advantage 
of a Good Local 
Prestige.’ 


‘Sporting Goods 
Are Sold Generally 
Through Indirect 
Methods. That Is, 
the DESIRE to 
Participate in Some 
Form of Sport 
Must First Be 
Created, and a 
Non-Commerical 
Attitude Towards 
These Things 
Fostered.”’ 


Henry T. Fowler 


By HENRY T. FOWLER 
Vice-president and Sales Manager of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 10-15-17 Warren Street, New York City 


business as an obscure corner in a hardware 

store given over to a half-hearted, hit-or-miss 
stock, is not keeping his eyes open to a retailing 
opportunity of the first order. 

When peace is declared the United States will 
find itself a nation of sportsmen to a degree that 
none of us would dare dream of a few years ago. 
The millions of army men who have spent a year 
or more in vigorous out-of-door living will never 
again be satisfied to spend the remainder of their 
life without the great, satisfying element of sport 
running through it. This is obvious, and no man 
would ever think of disputing it. 

Who, then, will be the logical dealers to supply 


Tes merchant who conceives a sporting goods 


this nation of sportsmen with guns, ammunition, 
fishing tackle, athletic goods, golf and tennis sup- 
plies and camp goods? 

The hardware dealer! 

The hardware dealer has the “edge” on every 
other kind of merchant for building up a profitable 
and permanent sporting goods business. His store 
has the man-atmosphere. He generally has the ad- 
vantage of good local prestige necessary to getting 
and holding confidence—a peculiarly subtle quality 
in the sporting goods business, by the way. 

Contrary to the theories of some merchants the 
sporting goods business is NOT a seasonable one; 
for to the merchant who goes into it carefully there 
is a line that will make this department busy all 


Interior display of sporting goods arranged by Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
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A window display with the “man atmosphere” like the above is bound to have stopping power for the average 
, male. Below is an ocular feast for the out-door man, as prepared by the Palace Hardware Co., San Francisco 
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year around. In the summer it’s golf, tennis, bath- 
ing, etc., to keep him busy; in the fall when the 
leaves turn brown the shooting season opens, and 
he will find that hunters will begin to drift in and 
look longingly at the gun case, look over a new gun 
now and then and eventually place an order; in 
the winter the ice skates, snow shoes, skiis and the 
novelty department, which is part of the sporting 
goods business, will keep him busy all through the 
holidays; when the spring rolls around and the 
snow begins to melt, he will find the fishermen to 
the front, and a careful study of the business will 
show very few “dead” days. 

Then, there is the boy to take care of, and it is 
a wise merchant who can line up the business of 





Hunting clothes and camping outfit display 


the boys. The boy is a difficult customer to handle. 
He is inflexible in his decisions, but once he rec- 
ognizes the dealer’s ability, the word will go out 
that Smith’s is the place to deal. 

The hardware dealer who desires to conduct a 
sporting goods department must have a little dif- 
ferent point of view regarding it, if he is to suc- 
ceed. He must realize that this sort of merchan- 
dise cannot be presented and sold in the same 
manner as nails, saws, wrenches or other hardware 
items. 

Hardware is largely a UTILITY matter—sport- 
ing goods is just the opposite. 

Hardware largely is for a man’s work—sporting 
goods for a man’s play. 


Selling Appeal Differentiated 


HE selling apeal, therefore, must be differen- 
tiated. Sporting goods are sold generally 
through indirect methods. That is, the DESIRE 
to participate in some form of sport must first be 
created and stirred and a non-commercial attitude 
toward these things fostered. The sporting goods 
buyer is made rather by talking FISHING than by 
talking your fishing tackle, or by showing a man 
the fun of field shooting rather than by describing 
the guns you sell. Naturally you must know the 
talking points of your merchandise, but the point 
where you start selling is not the articles themselves 
but the sports to which they are related. 
Fortunately the means at your disposal for de- 
veloping business are many, and they are powerful 
and varied. The out-of-door appeal finds its re- 
sponse in man’s very instincts, and there’s hardly 
a male that’s half alive that isn’t capable of being 
aroused at some time or other in some way or other. 
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Then, too, there is such a variety of sport activities 


that there is always a chance for every one to par- _ 


ticipate—from five years of age up to seventy. 

Our advertising man tells us that our own sport- 
ing goods business has afforded him the best and 
most satisfying advertising subject in his whole 
experience. I can readily understand this. So 
much pictorial opportunity is offered, so much 
action, so much breeze and enthusiasm can be put 
into “copy.” Then, too, there is such an abundance 
of interest contained in the display of the merchan- 
dise—it is so rich in suggestion, so inviting, so 
magnetic in its call to a day in the woods or along 
a stream or on the golf course. Sporting goods 
appeal to ALL THE FIVE SENSES through the 
pictures which they cause to be projected on the 
screen of a man’s healthy, vigorous imagination. 

The opportunities for window display of sport- 
ing goods are unlimited; not only will it appeal 
direct to the experienced sportsman, but it is bound 
to open up new channels of thought in the man who 
has fully realized the pleasure of outdoor sports. 

Window displays can be handled very economic- 
ally—most large manufacturers make a specialty 
of furnishing window displays to dealers, and real- 
izing the importance of this particular sport they 
are advertising, go to a great deal of expense in co- 
operating with the dealer along these lines. Good, 
live circular matter can always be secured from the 
manufacturer, and a live manager in your sporting 
goods department will not only link up your regular 
customers with your sporting goods trade, but will 
bring new sporting goods customers into your store, 
resulting in benefit to your other lines. 

There is profit in sporting goods, but a sporting 
goods department to be successful must receive 
the same thought and the same attention as your 
hardware or your house-furnishing departments. 
You must decide the requirements of the sports- 
men in your locality, and if your investment is 
sufficiently large to warrant the entire attention of 
the manager, have a sportsman in charge of it. 


Selecting the Manager 


HE matter of selecting the man to head your 
sporting goods department is of real import- 
ance. A man not in sympathy with sports will not 
do, no matter what qualifications he may have other- 










































































































This is the time to display guns and shells 


wise. The sportsman is a good spender and it is 
profitable to have a man for him to deal with who 
is intelligent enough and patient enough to go into 
the gossipy details of sport and sport goods techni- 
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calities. The sportsman likes guidance (if from 
an authoritative source), and if your man is able 
to give it in a genial and helpful spirit, your store 
renders an invaluable and helpful service that is not 
forgotten and that makes and keeps good will. So I 
emphasize—select your sporting goods man with 
care! 

One thing more I ask you to remember: sporting 
goods are not luxuries. The active minded and 
bodied man will not go without his recreation. He 
is continually reaching out for its good fellowship, 
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for its physical stimulation and for the satisfaction 
that it gives him to exercise personal skill. Hard 
times do not appreciably affect sporting goods, be- 
cause men will economize in other things rather 
than give up their favorite forms of play. 

Sporting goods pay, if handled according to their 
own peculiar principles. They stand for a great 
deal more “pushing” than other kinds of merchan- 
dise. They will yield big returns to the merchant 
who will give them the same amount of study and 
energy that he gives to other lines. 


Warner’s still busy with those good windows 

















It’s a good time to feature bulbs and all other electric lighting fixtures, and the big Minneapolis store is taking 

advantage of the fact by window trims like the above. The Warner store has recently added oils to its auto 

accessory stock and “the sales have been good,” says a note from the firm. “Our auto accessories depart- 
ment has done well this year,” it adds 
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The Forest Patriots 


By WILLIAM HERSCHELL 


An oak tree, tall and stately, came down with mighty crash 


That scared the baby saplings and thrilled the elm and ash. 
“Pray, why all this?"’ the elm inquired. “What are you leav- 


ing for?” 
“My country calls,”” the oak replied, ‘‘and | must go to war!"’ 
Then, while its neighbors harkened, the oak, with sturdy heart, 


Told how it had enlisted to do its humble part. 


‘There's need for ships,"’ the oak began, “‘to sail the troubled sea; 


A good old wooden fleet they want—-so they've enlisted me! 


Of iron and steel there’s scarce enough, which makes me glad 


indeed, 
For now I, too, can help convey the stores our allies need. 
I'll face the foeman’s frenzy with a zeal to do or die, 


As did the good old merchantmen in years now long gone by.” 


The great oak’s loyal ardor sent a thrill through all the trees, 
And soon a call to mobilize was hurried down the breeze. 
One volunteered to be a bridge, one would a barracks be— 
No slacker bolted from the lines of this brave company! 


The beeches, elms and cottonwoods marched off beside the oaks; 





The hickories said for cannon wheels they'd proudly serve as 


spokes. 


Soon all the trees but one had gone to muster at the mill— 


The one was just a sapling left to guard a lonely hill; 





Yet, while it mourned its lowly state and thought existence hard, 
A schoolboy gladly claimed it for a flagstaff in his yard; 


Which points a wartime moral each of us should keep in view— 











That, though we’ re great or humble, there is something all can do! 
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In the 


Morning's Mail 


from the Trade 




















Not So Far from Home 


RESIDENT BENHAM of the W. A. Ives Mfg. 
Co., makers of “Mephisto” tools, has received 
the following from a former employee: 
Somewhere in France, Sept. 10, 1918. 
W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. 

My dear Mr. Benham: Just a short line informing 
you of the advance of Mephisto in France. Walking 
down the street of the village I happen to be billetted 
in, I saw an electrician of the French army working 
with a brace and bit on a telephone. I, of course, hav- 
ing handled numerous augers, had to stop and watch 
his progress. The work he had to do was pretty tough 
but it didn’t take him long. When he came down I 
took his brace and bit and, behold, there was a Me- 
phisto bit. Upon questioning the Frenchman, he did 
not remember how he got the bit, but he does know 
that it does not leave his possession at all. It is his. 
He is so pleased with it. He has tried all over and 
through every channel to get others, but cannot. While 
talking auger bits to the Frenchman another lieutenant 
passed by with a camera under his arm and says, 
“Oh, a Mephisto.” That again got me, and upon ques- 
tioning him and going into other affairs with him, he 
was Ed. Trabold of Wallingford, who did all your slide 
work for you. Photographed the child with the bits, 
etc. 

This just gives you an idea of what a small world 
this is. My regards to all at the factory. Sincerely, 

’ H. K. LEAR. 


Questionnaire to Toy Manufacturers 


HE War Industries Board has sent a questionnaire 

on materials, annual output, etc., to all the toy 
manufacturers in the country. As soon as this data 
has been tabulated by the division of planning and 
statistics, the War Service Committee of the toy indus- 
try will be called to Washington to take up the ques- 
tion of materials for 1919. 

A general meeting of all toy manufacturers, called 
by the Chamber of Commerce to discuss the situation 
and arrange for the committee which will go to Wash- 
ington, was held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
Oct. 28. The Chamber of Commerce has called,similar 
meetings of other industries which have gone before 
the War Industries Board and a definite plan of action 
has been established for such proceedings. 
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Until the question of materials for 1919 has been 
settled it will be impossible for toy manufacturers to 
quote prices for next year. 


Manhattan and Bronx Dealers 


. Manhattan and Bronx Hardware & Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing Thursday evening, Oct. 17, President C. A. Bruhns 
presiding. 

Reports of the committee on mutual automobile in- 
surance was received and discussed, but decision was 
deferred until the next regular meeting. The buying 
and price list committee was furnished with some very 
valuable information on co-operative buying by J. M. 
Kohlmeier, Jr., Vice-President Harry Douglass and 
Frank Becker. 

A 100 per cent report was presented on the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, showing that all the members present 
and all that had been interviewed had not only sub- 
scribed themselves, but were endeavoring to secure as 
many subscriptions as possible so that the hardware 
trade would not fail to go over the top. After a stir. 
ring address by Treasurer Frank Van Riper and Secre- 
tary John Gear it was unanimously decided to subscribe 
for another $100 bond and have it registered in the 
name of the association. 

The Bowling Club has got off to a good start and 
already some of the members have regained their old 
form and can knock down the wood as easily as they 
can boost hardware. 


Links Name with Trademark 


A* announcement has just been made by the Moller & 
Schumann Gompany, Marcy and Flushing Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that in line with a well defined and 
carefully considered poliey of linking up their trade- 
mark more closely with their product, this company 
will hereafter be known as the Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion. 

The personnel of the company remains unchanged 
and it is stated that their patrons are assured of a con- 
tinuance of the same high standard of quality which 
has been maintained for Hilo in the past. 


Paint Co.’s ‘‘ Victory Convention’”’ 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Martin-Senour Co., 

Chicago, IIl., have concluded a “Victory Conven- 
tion” in Chicago. After going through the factory, 
making a complete study of the plant, they spent four 
days reviewing the company’s proposition for 1919, 
embracing many details. Many of the older men gave 
valuable sessions which were appreciated by the 
younger members of the force. The “Hand-in-Hand” 
Club invited the boys to a splendid entertainment at 
the Illinois Athletic Club, wrestling bouts, boxing 
matches, etc., serving a buffet lunch. The convention 
closed with a family dinner at the La Salle Hotel. 





























Representatives of the Martin-Senour Co. who attended the convention at Chicago a 
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An Anonymous Letter 














. PLEDGE 


Cross my heart and hope to die 

If I ever, ever buy 

Or use a thing, on which I see 

| The trademark: ‘‘Made in Germany’’ 
et how 
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This is a photograph of the 


cover of the house organ of Stone-Ordean- 
Wells Co., Duluth, Minn., 


as scribbled on by an anonymous German 


‘They Got One German 
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DULUTH, Oct. 4, 1918. 

Mr. Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, New 
York. 

Dear Mr. Soule: I am enclosing with this a 
copy of the October issue of our house organ, 
“Ginger.” You will note we took the great liberty 
of using for our leading article your spendid story, 
“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” _I realize that in using 
this material without your permission I violated 
the laws of civilization and decency almost as flag- 
rantly as a German, but the fact is I came across a 
copy of your story in a store paper about the time 
I was getting ready for press. It impressed me so 
forcibly that I abandoned my previous plans and 
substituted yuur stuff, and it is now in the hands 
of 7,500 retail merchants of the Northwest, where 
I pray to God it will do some good. 

I don’t believe you realize how big a thing you 
have done in this story, and like all works of genius 
the mechanics of it are so simple that one can’t 
help envying you and regretting that one did not 
think of it first. 

President Wilson is, of course, absolutely right 
in an academic sense when he says that we can’t 
have any boycott. That is what the President should 
say. Perhaps there should not be any official boy- 
cott, but there will be several million American 
soldiers who will return to America from different 
parts of the world who will probably not feel very 
keen about helping Germany to regain her com- 
mercial supremacy. 

You may be interested in the following incident. 
I enclose a copy of the mailing envelope in which 
the September issue of “Ginger” was mailed, and 






















a copy of the issue itself. Also, 


a photograph of 
the cover which was returned to us anonymously 


from Minneapolis. It may interest you to know 
that the identity of the person who wrote this was 
easily ascertained by a little detective work and the 
whole matter is now in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I am sending this data to you, 
however, to illustrate what you probably already 
realize—that there are in every nook and corner of 
the country people who even now secretly pray for 
Germany to win and who eagerly wait the oppor- 
tunity to spread whatever propaganda the. Vater- 
land may ask of them after the war. We are dis- 
tributing 25,000 of the enclosed cards on which this 
same pledge is printed. 
Keep up the good work, Mr. Soule. 
HARRY A. EARNSHAW, 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 


Al Treat Sales Manager 


W* have just received news that our old friend, 
Al Treat, has been made sales manager of the 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. Al has been with this 
progressive concern for the past ten years. He is a 
salesman of the first water, a keen, conservative busi- 
ness man, and he will make the. most of his enlarged 
opportunities. 


The great need for Y. M. C. A. athletic directors 
has constrained George A. Sellar, for eight years 
manager of the Benjamin-Sellar Mfg. Co., Chicago, III., 
to resign that position to become director of athletics 
among the boys of the American Expeditionary Force 
in camps of southwest England and Wales. 





Obituary 


Earl C. Ring, manager of the New York branch of 
the Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., at 151 Chambers 
Street, died recently of pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. Mr. Ring entered the employ of the Pike 
Company in 1903 when he was but 17 years old. He 


EARL C. RING 


started as stenographer in its general office at Pike, and 
by close application to his duties rapidly worked his 
way up through the various departments until in 1907 
he was sent to New York as assistant manager. A few 
years later he became manager with full charge of 
sales distribution in the Metropolitan district. Mr. Ring 
was born in Richmond, Vt., in 1886. He was well 
known among the hardware buyers of the country. Mr. 
Ring was a young man of sterling qualities. He seemed 
to have inherited many of the rugged characteristics of 
the old Green Mountain State. While always loyal to 
the company he represented, he was ever on the side of 
honesty and square dealing. Quiet and unassuming he 
still possessed a strength of character remarkable for a 
man so young. 
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Warren L. Bignall, treas- 
urer of the J. D. Warren 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, died at 
his home in that city, Oct. 
13, 1918, in his thirtieth 
year. Mr. Bignall was called 
to serve his country Sept. 
19 and within a few days 
contracted influenza, which 
soon developed into pneu- 
monia. He was born at 
Elba, N. Y. At the age of 
19 he joined hands with his 
uncle, the late J. D. War- 
ren, and for the past sev- 
eral years had been treas- 
urer and one of the prime 
movers in the concern. 
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WARREN L. BIGNALL 


Phil. O. Smith, son of H. C. Smith of the Allith- 
Prouty Co., Danville, Ill., died from influenza Oct. 8 
at Minneapolis, where he was attending the naval 
aviation school. He had just received his commission 
as ensign. Interment was at Danville. 


Lewis James, of the Nicholson File Co., died in the 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, recently. Mr. James 
was well known in the hardware trade, representing 
the company between Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


Elbert F. Root, 85 years old, for many years in the 
hardware business, and later connected with the Cran- 
eer Hardware Company, Leavenworth, Kan., died there 
recently. He had been a resident of Leavenworth for 
over 63 years. He is survived by one daughter. 


August Lindemann died at his home in Brenham, 
Tex., recently in his seventy-seventh year. He was a 
Civil War veteran and identified with several fraternal 
organizations. 


Thomas Gaffney, in business for over 40 years on 
Blackstone Street, Charlestown, Mass., died there re- 
cently, aged 79 years. Mr. Gaffney was born in 
Albany, N. Y., but had spent his entire life in Charles- 
town and Boston. He had been active in the city’s 
affairs, and is survived by two sons. 
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Baruch Warns People Against Any Slackening in Production on Account 
of Peace Talk—Important Revisions in Revenue Bill by 
Senate—Committee to Handle Waste Problem 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 28, 1918. 


S was to be expected, peace talk has had its 
A effect upon our war industries. So marked has 

this become that Chairman Baruch of the 
War Industries board: felt it necessary to issue a 
special warning to American industries and to the 
American people. He has appealed to them not to 
permit the possibility of peace to interfere with the 
wholehearted support of the Government’s war pro- 
gram and a 100 per cent continuation of our war 
work. 

“America is just approaching her peak in quan- 
tity production and delivery for her armies,” he 
declared. “She needs every effort to reach the 
crest. This is no time to let thoughts of peace 
interfere with work for war. To do so would be 
to damagingly affect her industrial morale with 
immediate reaction on her military strength. 

“The matter of peace may be left to the Presi- 
dent. The matter of war is the duty of all. Peace 
talk is affecting our output and making difficult 
diversion of labor from non-war to war industries. 
As long as we are at war we must think war, talk 
war and make war.” 

Mr. Baruch emphasized the importance of this 
appeal by pointing out the continual increases in 
the demands from our overseas forces for war sup- 
plies of every character. There must be no letting 
up in the steady stream of everything which is 
needed to keep the German armies moving back- 
ward out of Belgium and France. It would be in- 
deed unfortunate if the mere discussion of the 
possibilities of peace which has been going on be- 
tween the White House and Berlin, as well as with 
the chancelleries of the allied governments in 
Europe, should weaken General Pershing’s arm at a 
critical time. 

It is the same problem as the one which worried 
Secretary McAdoo when the Liberty loan campaign 
Sagged in its first two weeks. There, too, peace 
talk, coupled with the disastrous effects of the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the uncertainty of revenue 
legislation, impeded popular support. But the last 
few days made up for all of it and, once aroused, 
the people sent the loan campaign through to vic- 
tory. So there is no question that the same will be 
done with our war supplies. Once aroused, there is 
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no danger that our industries will weaken in a 
crisis. 

This emphasis is particularly important also be- 
cause the influenza epidemic has made serious in- 
roads in many important war industries. So far it 
is impossible to say what the extent of this deficit 
will be. It is difficult also to map all of its ramifi- 
cations. 

Influenza in the coal mines, for instance, has 
affected seriously the output of the coke industry 
and through that the whole structure of the iron 
and steel industries. It has interfered with the 
railroads and that again has been felt almost 
throughout the entire industrial structure. In 
lesser way, but none the less important, it has helped 
to cripple mail, telegraph and telephone service, and 
there again has done serious damage to our war 
output. 

Wage Stabilization Marks Time 

HE fact that President Wilson has been so 

completely engrossed with the overshadowing 
problem of peace discussions has interfered with 
other important White House activities. Three 
weeks ago it was announced that the special An- 
thracite Wage Commission had recommended to the 
President an increase in the schedules for those 
mines. It could not be put into effect, however, 
until the President should approve it. At the White 
House, however, the proposals had to be laid aside 
while the President conducted, in person, all the 
varied correspondence necessary with friend and 
enemy alike, on the question of armistice and peace. 
At the same time he held up a decision in the ques- 
tion of a wage increase for the shipyard workers 
recommended by the Macy Commission. With 
this, again, was involved the announcement of 
a whole new foundation for the Government’s 
policy with respect to wages in all indus- 
tries. To stabilize these the President had 
decided to appoint a General Wage Board and 
that announcement was to come out simul- 
taneously with the anthracite and shipyard wage 
increases. Until that board can get to work no 
effective step can be made by the Government toward 
the stabilization of wages. Even the National War 
Labor Board has had to mark time while waiting 
for this important decision. 
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The promise of an increase in wages for the an- 
thracite mine workers led the bituminous mine work- 
ers to demand a speedier consideration from Fuel 
Administrator Garfield of their request for higher 
wages filed a month ago. At that time Dr. Garfield 
pointed out to these mine workers that they had 
promised President Wilson to ask no further in- 
creases until the end of the war. Despite that 
promise, the bituminous miners insisted that a sta- 
bilization of their wages, to equalize them with 
those in other industries, demanded the payment of 
a higher scale. Dr. Garfield took the matter under 
advisement and the bituminous leaders believed that 
the promise of an increase to the anthracite men 
would give them a corresponding raise. Dr. Gar- 
field, however, ruled otherwise, and telegraphed to 
President Hayes of the United Mine Workers of 
America that a study of the testimony and of the 
evidence gathered by the various labor authorities 
convinced him that there would be no warrant for 
a present increase in the bituminous fields. Whether 
this will satisfy the miners remains to be seen. 
When they filed their original request there was 
much talk of the danger of a bitumirfous strike. 
It does not seem likely, however, that they would 
venture a strike at this critical time. 


Silent on Reconstruction 


NOTHER question of the highest importance to 

the industries of the country whose decision 
has been delayed by the peace conversations is that 
of reconstruction policies. President Wilson and 
his personal adviser, Col. E. M. House, have con- 
sidered this at length. But they have taken neither 
the Congress nor the industries into their confidence. 
It had been expected for some time that the White 
House would make some statement concerning its 
view of these policies. But none has been forthcom- 
ing. As the result Senator Overman of North Caro- 
lina, who had introduced a resolution that might 
embody the Administration plan, has not been in a 
position to call for action; neither have the Re- 
publican Senators, who are pushing the modified 
Weeks bill for a series of Congressional commis- 
sions. It is now, of course, too late for Congres- 
sional action before the election holidays. By the 
time Congress returns, Nov. 12, there may be a 


new aspect to the whole matter, for the intervening, 


weeks should certainly determine whether we are to 
have peace by Christmas of 1918 or 1919. 


Revenue Bill Revision 


HE Senate Finance Committee has been speed- 
ing up its work on the $8,000,000,000 war rev- 
enue bill passed by the house. The Senate committee 
has done a lot of rewriting. Probably nothing in 
its revision is so far-reaching and so important as 
the compromise which it has adopted to take the 
place of the war profits section of the original bill. 
In the place of the alternative method proposed by 
the House, which would have permitted the Treas- 
ury Department to collect either excess or war 
profits taxes, according as to which would raise a 
higher revenue, the Senate committee has combined 
the two into one section. The wording of the com- 
promise is important. It follows: 
“Section 301. That the tax shall be the sum of the 
amounts computed under the following brackets: 
“FIRST BRACKET. Thirty per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the excess profits 
credit and not in excess of 20 per cent of the in- 
vested capital. 
“SECOND BRACKET. Sixty per cent of the net in- 
come in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital. 
“THIRD BRACKET. The amount by which 80 per 
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cent of the net income in excess of the war profits 
credit exceeds the tax as computed under the first 
and second brackets. 

“In any case where the full amount of the excess 
profits credit is not allowed under the first bracket 
the part not so allowed shall be deducted from the 
amount in the second bracket.” 

The revenue which this is to produce, it is esti- 
mated, will be slightly less than that provided by 
the House bill, but the Senate committee members 
declare it will be more equitable toward ordinary 
business profits while still reaching war profiteer- 
ing. A special exemption was also included by the 
Senate Committee in favor of smaller concerns. 
This provides that the tax imposed by Section 301 
“shall in no case be more than '35 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of $3,000 and 
not in excess of $20,000 plus 80 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of $20,000,” 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army would 
offer a fine opportunity for the owner of a small 
general store to try out his purchasing powers. 
For there are few things which the Quartermaster 
General does not have to buy and he buys them in 
real quantities. No department store can quite com- 
pete with buyers who spend $20,000,000 or so a day. 
This is shown by a sample day in the records of the 
Board of Review in the office of the Quartermaster 
General. On Oct. 16 it approved purchase orders 
and contracts amounting to $20,621,176.12. Among 
the items included in the transactions were: Crow 
bars, axes, trench mirrors, cloth, motor trucks, 
motorcycles, ginger, bacon, ham, cheese, nails, 
salmon, flour, shovels, butter, horseshoes, typewrit- 
ers, paint, hay, oats,cinnamon, nutmeg, sugar, beans, 
catsup evaporated milk, flannel shirts, tomatoes, 
screw-drivers, Overseas caps, wood wheels, tires, 
tents, bicycles, razors, wool trousers, hard bread, 
pencils, baking powder and meat saws. 


Organization of Salvage 


sO ppteeer SAM has been preaching “save” to the 
country ever since the war began. Much of the 
machinery to make this saving complete, however, 
has been missing. The Government departments 
have indulged in considerable economy. Particu- 
larly the War Department has undertaken salvage 
operations on a large scale. 

So far, however, few efforts have been made for 
a federal machinery of such reclamation. Now the 
War Industries Board has taken the matter in hand. 
Chairman Baruch has announced the formation of 
a new organization which is to take care of this 
salvage problem on a large scale. The name of the 
proposed body is a formidable one. Its title is the 
War Prison Labor and National Waste Reclamation 
Section of the War Industries Board. Hugh Frayne, 
who has been in charge of the labor problems of the 
board, has been put in charge of the new section. 


- He has worked out a plan to reach every com- 


munity, including all towns with a population of 
5000 or more. All the details have not yet been 
completed, but they are to cover a wide scope and 
to take care of the organization, collection, disposal, 
and the prices of all waste materials. 

The most important materials desired to reclaim 
at the present time are paper, cotton and woolen 
rags, steel, copper, brass, zinc, rubber, tin, leather, 
lead, tin foil, etc. 

“It is needless to say that everyone can help at 
this,” says the announcement of the War Indus- 
tries Board. “Children can gather paper and cotton 
rags and every family can join in the movement and 
help the local Reclamation Council when it takes 
up the important work. The time to save is now, 
and with the Government making a direct appeal 
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to every patriotic person to save paper—both new — 


and waste—it is absolutely unpatriotic to allow it to 
be wasted, and what is true of paper is true also 
of rags, rubber, leather and other waste material. 
With the organization of the local councils, through 
the War Prison Labor and National Waste Recla- 
mation Section, collection and disposal methods will 
be arranged for everyone—the households, apart- 
ments, department stores, office buildings and city, 
state and federal buildings. 
waste material to-day!” 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Benjamin-Sellar Mfg. Co. has recently purchased 
the plant of the Bolte Mfg. Co., 125 South Racine 
Avenue, Chicago, and moved to the new location Oct. 1. 


The Kirkwood Plumbing & Hardware Company, Inc., 
a $20,000 corporation, has been granted a Massachu- 
setts charter. Incorporators: Timothy N. Broderick, 
Agnes Kirkwood and Frederick Haskell, all of Lenox. 


The Phipps, Ball. Burnham Company of Boston, a 
$50,000 corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts 
charter to deal in glass. Incorporators: Horace J. 
Phipps, Boston; Walter G. Ball, Arlington; W. H. 
Burnham, Wakefield. 

The M. & G. Aircraft Corporation is arranging to 
use the Westfield, Mass., plant of the Independent Whip 
Co. The building will be inspected shortly by Govern- 
ment officials. 


The plant and equipment of the Herrick-Winn Ma- 
chine Co., on. Pleasant Street, Northampton, Mass., was 
sold Sept. 25 at public auction for about $22,500 to 
the Production Co. of New Haven, makers of jigs, tools 
and fixtures. 


The U-Magnet Safety Razor Co. of Lowell, Mass., a 
$25,000 corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts 
charter to manufacture safety razors. Incorporators: 
Joseph A. Legare, Butler Ames.and William J. Rob- 
inson, all of Lowell. 


The Spear Fire Equipment Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by 
W. Metkiff, F. H. Shomburg and J. B. Barstolvus, 274 
Cleveiand Street. 


The Plaza Metal Bed Co., 256 Maujer Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has increased its capital from $7000 to 
$15,000. 


The additions to the Arcade file plant, part of the 
Nicholson File Co., Anderson, Ind., will cost about 
$80,000. 


The Canton Glass Co., Marion, Ind., has increased its 
capital stock from $112,000 to $130,000. 


The Ace Tractor Co., Hammond, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
tractors. The directors are Frank E. Gossett, Max 
Salmon and Henry Whitaker. 


The Indiana Veneer & Package Co., Paoli, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture veneer products. The directors are Leroy E. 
Kirkpatrick, Horace Allerdice and Fred McCallister. 


T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd., 13 King Street, St. John, 
N. B., will build a one-story foundry to cost about 
$50,000. Construction will commence immediately. 


The K. & S. Canadian Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Can., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 by William H. Cook, John D. Murray, Gor- 
don W. Homme and others to manufacture rubber tires, 
ete. 


The Hall Mfg. Co., Monticello, Iowa, manufacturer 


of wire goods, has broken ground for a new one-story 
Plant, 35 x 420 ft., to cost about $75,000. 


The offices and showroom of S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 
have been moved to the company’s plant at Fifth 
Street and Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Start saving your. 
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Arrangements have been made by the Conserva- 
tion and Reclamation Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps to take over the disposition and reclamation 
of waste materials at Ordnance depots and arsenals 
which were heretofore handled by the Ordnance De- 
partment. An order has been issued by the Chief of 
Ordnance directing that all waste products at ord- 
nance stations be turned over to the Conservation 
and Reclamation officers. Equipment will be in- 
stalled at the Picatinney Arsenal for the reclama- 
tion of empty cast iron and steel shells. 





Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
and NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 23, 24, 25, 1918. Headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell. 
secretary, American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 4106 Woolworth Building, New York City, and 
T. James Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Date to be 
announced later. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 11, 
12, 13, 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1919. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 

NorRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CoN- 
VENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. Place to be decided on 
later. C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXx- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 1918. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okla- 
homa City: 

PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
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Milwaukee Hardware Mer- 


chants Answer Mr. German . 


HE loyal hardware dealers of Milwaukee 
have taken prompt and patriotic action 
to uncover the contemptible creature 

who wrote that anonymous letter which was 
published in the Sept. 19 issue of HARDWARE 
AGE. 

In editorial comments on his disloyal utter- 
ances, under the title “Mr. German, It’s Up 
to You,” the editor of HARDWARE AGE took 
the bull by the horns and said some things 
that would hardly have passed the censor- 
ship of Kaiser Wilhelm’s press bureau. 

After viciously denying the verified atroc- 
ities which have been published in HARDWARE 
AGE, after threatening this publication with 
a loss of subscribers, after declaring the edi- 
tor a foreign dog, after extolling the virtues 
of the Hun, after telling us that there were 
a million similarly minded Germans in the 
United States, the writer of that anonymous 
letter lashed out the following paragraph: 

“T (as a million or more of this good old 
U. S.) do not believe one small part of all 
you and such foreign dogs cast broad and 
far, because being of German parentage, we 
are too warm-hearted for one minute to think 
that anyone with a drop of German blood in 
him could stand by and allow any such in- 
human acts to be committed, without raising 
a hand in defense. There are about 85 hard- 
ware dealers in this city and about 68 of 
them are German, the balance are Bohe- 
mians, 3 Polish and 4 Jews. , 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Mr. GERMAN, IT’S UP TO ME.” 


The entire letter of this snake in the grass 
was published. Commenting upon it HARD- 
WARE AGE said: 

“We are glad to learn that there are 85 
hardware dealers in Milwaukee, and that 68 


of them are Germans. We should hate to - 


think that 68 of them were like you, for if 
such is the case the secret service men are on 
their trail right now. 

“We don’t believe for one second that there 
are 68 disloyal hardware store owners in 
Milwaukee. We don’t believe they will ap- 
preciate your insinuations that they are of 
your breed.” 

The confidence HARDWARE AGE so prompt- 
ly expressed in the hardware dealers of Mil- 
waukee was well placed. Mr. E. J. Kraus, 
president of the Milwaukee Local Retail 
Hardware Association, and Mr. P. J. Jacobs, 


secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin Retail 

Hardware Association, were prompt in voic- 

ing their approval of the action of Harp- 

WARE AGE and their extreme displeasure that 

such a person should presume to speak for 

the hardware trade of Milwaukee. 

E. J. Kraus is not a pacifist, nor is he a 
passive president. He was not satisfied that 
the hardware trade of his city should rest 
under such charges, even if they did come 
from a cur who slashed under the slimy pro- 
tection of an anonymous letter. 

Mr. Kraus promptly printed a pledge of 
loyalty which the Milwaukee Local Retail 
Hardware Association mailed to every one of 
the ninety-four hardware dealers in the city. 
Read that pledge. It rings true. In it is the 
snap of Americanism. It is a declaration 
that will make the Hun hunt his hole. Read 
the names of the sixty-three hardware firms 
who promptly signed it. Some of them are 
pretty hard to pronounce. Many of them 
were once German names. Could a man 
whose great -great-grandfather was an 
American colonist, prepare and voluntarily 
sign a stronger document? This is a list of 
names with which the most ardent American 
would be glad to have his name associated. 
It is Milwaukee’s loyal hardware men 
answering the Hun. The sons of many of 
these true Americans are putting the bay- 
onets of Uncle Sam where they belong. They 
are talking a language that the Hun can 
understand. 

Read Secretary Jacobs’s letter. It sounds 
like the letter of a dad whose son is “Over 
There.” It is. Read it and then read that 
loyalty oath and the sixty-three names that 
have been signed to it. 

We won’t say much about the thirty-one 
who didn’t sign it. They are behind with 
their accounts. They all owe Uncle Sam so 
much that they haven’t a chance to square 
up. They are bankrupt. Bankrupt on 
Americanism. They will not and cannot pay 
because they do not speak our language; 
they do not think our thoughts; they have 
not a true conception of this great country 
whose currency is branded “In God We 
Trust;’”’ 

Secretary Jacobs’s Letter 
WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
Stevens Point, Wis., Oct. 22, 1918. 
Roy Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, New York. 

Dear Mr. Soule: On Oct. 15, Mr. E. J. Kraus, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Local Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, sent out a letter to each one of the ninety-four 
hardware firms in Milwaukee, calling their attention to 
the article in the HARDWARE AGE of Sept. 12, and asking 
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each one of them to sign the inclosed declaration and re- 
turn it to him in a self-addressed stamped envelope. Of 
the ninety-four firms, sixty-three promptly returned the 
declaration signed, and we are inclosing herewith a 
list of those who did so. Possibly, a list of those who 
did not sign would be more interesting, but if you care 
to have that, we can supply it to you also. 

If there is anything further in connection with this 
that you would care to have me do wire me, and I will 
get it to you in the first mail. Yours very truly, 

P. J. JACOBS, 
Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Wis., October 16th, 1918 


We hereby condemn absolutely the spirit, werding and will of the anonymous 
leer recently received by the HARDWARE AGE from a german purporting to be 
in the hardware business in this city. 
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Reinhold Brothers Co............... 2402 Lisbon Ave. 
A. Rybarezyk & Co 

Chas. E. Savadil Hardware Co. .1427.Fond du Lac. Ave. 
Albert Schachtschneider & Sons, 2315 Fond du Lac Ave. 
L. F. Scheife. .Silver Spring, R.F.D. Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Theo. C. Schmidt 87 Howell Ave. 
Arthur L. Schne.der 

RO Cry ONE ec cc ecweckwces 1332 Green Bay Ave. 
POMUNE TOME 6 6c vc cvccdeasadvecas 497 Broadway 
PE MN ic basa ceaeee es 1385 Forest Home Ave. 
PE Sites rev irn node rreeceeN Were 1217 Walnut St. 
NES oe iia. s 6S sk es weeeeetnewes 45 Locust St. 
Stamm Hardware Co.................-099 Clinton St. 
Jos. T. Stollenwerk.. ... «sesso ct 938 Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Arthur Strehlow.............. 1289 Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Paul Strehlow 810 Packard Ave. 
UNG ONES 6 i w's's an Wit eee cade Meneame 1394 8th Ave. 
Henry Tesch 1660 Hopkins St. 
Henry Vetter 

Wauwatosa Hardware Co.......... 213 Wisconsin Ave. 
ee Er ERs Grads euabies ae eeu a 2709 Fond du Lac Ave. 
Wimlsi@’@ BRRIIWETE. 6.5 ccc sedeces 692 Oakland Ave. 


This person has, by the right of his disloyal desire only, taken it upon himself f'yaq J. Witzel 1128 Burleigh St. 


fo speak for the hardware trade of Milwaukee. 


His presumption is as collosal as his disloyalty is apparent. The hardware 
merchants of this city are supporting to the limit of their ability and means, the war 
program of the United States of America, and will continue to heartily support with 
our wealth and our blood, the President of this country in “Force to the Utmost” 


against the Central Powers whose aims and ambitions threaten democracies. 


We are glad to note the prompt, vigorous and typically American reply made 
by the Editor of HARDWARE AGE to this person who fails so utterly to appre- 


ciate the protection and opportunilies of our beloved country. 


We appreciate the strong statement of confidence which HARDWARE AGE has 
expressed in the hardware merchants of Milwaukee, and beg to assure the hardware 
trade of America that this confidence is not misplaced. We will leave no stone unturned 
that may uncover and bring to justice this Hun who claims to be in the hardware busi- 


ness in Milwaukee. 


Loyally and everlastingly yours for the United States of America. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Signers of the Declaration 


G. A. Butter 
C. Clausing & Company 
Ferdinand Diedrich 
Jno. Droegkamp Co 
F. Drozniakiewicz 
E. W. Druse & Company 
Ehlert Hardware Company 
H. F. Enzenbach & Son 543 Reed St. 
ERIS ac cs c.50 pene enone 2206 Center St. 
Simon Fink 1032 Greenfield Ave. 
Geo. F. Freitag 3421 North Ave. 
Gartzke Brothers 188 Ogden Ave. 
Wm. G. Grosjean 3125 Lisbon Ave. 
A. Grunewald & Sons Co 4729 North Ave. 
John P. Gurda 1174 Lincoln Ave. 
Peetmek TUGANOYE: 4 6... ok sceccccereces 737 Muskego Ave. 
Chas. Hilgendorf 303 Third St. 
Burt Hosterman 
J. J. Jones Co 
Kiefer-Haessler Hardware Co 
M. J. Kier............+..+....3020 Fond du Lac Ave. 
Klug Hardware Company............-- 734 Twelfth St. 
Kolloge Hardware Company 367 Third St. 
Geo. W. Kornely 1476 Green Bay Ave. 
J. Kornely Hardware Company 806-808 Third St. 
Kowalsky Hardware C 605 Grand Ave. 
Lakeside Hardware Store 470 Farwell Ave. 
Bs LONGSNEAIID, OTs 6c is cccccccccess 2801 North Ave. 
Lefeber Brothers Co., 
N. Main & Church Sts., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Marschalek Hardware & Furniture Co, 
2014 Fond du Lae Ave. 
Ns un hea ncdenecanve ei 924 Walnut St. 
eis Freud Hardware Company 7123 National Ave 
Park Hardware Company...........----3722 Vliet St. 
J. H. Pederson.............++++++--594 National Ave. 
Wm. Pergande 1489 Hopkins St. 
Puehler-Gauerke Co........sseeceeeeses 1920 Vliet St. 
Gs =" SRRERET See 2806 Vliet St. 
Emil Recheygl.............+.+++++++3119 North Ave. 
F.C. Redford & Son........+.seeeee: 2725 Grand Ave. 


iG MERE A2ccepadcelwnwienaaennwed 428 Clinton St. 


Time for Another 
Boston Tea Party 


HERE was a time when a cargo of 
wrongfully taxed tea came into Boston 
harbor. It was not wanted by patwriotic 

Americans, and a certain body of citizens 
well camouflaged as Indians dumped that 
cargo into the Atlantic Ocean. Their act 
was illegal. Those men disobeyed the law, 
but the motive back of the Boston Tea Party 
made it an event in history, in which we 
take considerable pride. 

Read this news note from the New York 
Times. It does seem time for another Bos- 
ton Tea Party. 


German-Made Toys Brought to Port 


After being held in Rotterdam for two years, 
5000 tons’ cubic space of toys of all kinds arrived 
yesterday on the Holland-America liner Nieuw Am- 
sterdam and will be landed in time for distribution 
to the trade before Christmas. They are all stamped 
“Made in Germany,” but importation was permitted 
because they were purchased by Americans long be- 
fore the United States entered into the war. 

But these goods have been landed. They 
do not belong in the United States any more 
than German sympathizers belong here. The 
‘American children do not want them, and 
their parents do not want the kiddies to 
have them. There is family harmony on the 
subject. — 

Those toys are blood-stained. They are 
seeking cover. They will try to lose them- 
selves in the rush of the coming Christmas 
business. Watch out for them. Don’t let 
anyone slip a few of them into your order. 
This is an opportunity for the business men 
of this country to register their feeling 
toward all things German. 

We will not retaliate with atrocities, but 
we can and will strike by the trade route. 

Since the above was written it turns out 
that this shipment of German-made toys was 
consigned to Butler Brothers, the well-known 
jobbers of general merchandise, who ex- 
plain that the purchase was made in the 
spring of 1914, prior to the outbreak of war. 
On behalf of his house, Walter Scott, vice- 
president of Butler Brothers, has made the 
following emphatic announcement : 

(Continued on page 208) 
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made toys and china, which has come to us from Hol- 
land without notice—though these goods were bought 
and paid for prior to the declaration of war and our 
property. We will have no German-made goods in our 
stock. 

“For many years prior to 1914 Butler Brothers, like 
many other jobbers in this country, imported toys and 
china made in Germany and Austria. In the spring 
of 1914, prior to the declaration of war, we made our 
usual annual purchase of toys and china in Germany 
for our five houses, paid for the goods, as was our 
custom, and had them forwarded to Rotterdam in the 
spring of that year for ocean transportation. 

“Our total purchase that year amounted to a con- 
siderable volume. A number of cases containing our 
merchandise reached us and a great many other cases 
containing our property were held in Rotterdam. It 
was impossible for us to move them because of war 
conditions. 


Charged Off Their Books 


“Long ago we eliminated these goods from our cata- 
log, charged them off our books, accepted our loss and 
forgot all about them. 

“We were surprised this week to learn that 109 cases 


That Made In 


October 28, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York. 


Although I have not been able to follow up all that 
has been published in HARDWARE AGE on the subject 
brought out by your editorial of July 25th, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You,” I certainly agree that the best place to 
hit our enemy is in his pocketbook, and that, as civilized 
people and patriolic Americans, we should in future 
refuse to the very fullest extent to purchase merchan- 
dise “Made in Germany.” 

From my early training in my father’s hardware 
store I have known for years that most German mer- 
chandise was snide stuff, of poor quality, and put out 
to get the business at a price. 

Many people seem to have the idea that the phrase 
“Made in Germany” stamped on merchandise was put 
there as a mark of quality and an evidence of pride in 
his output on the part of the producer. That is all 
wrong. / 

The first time I ever saw “Made in Germany” 
stamped on a pocket knife was after the passage of 
the Tariff Act, known as the “McKinley Bill,” in the 
early ’90s, which required merchandise of foreign 
origin to be so marked, and we also had pocket cutlery 
of high-grade Sheffield steel stamped “Made in Eng- 
land.” 

The Germans concluded that, as long as they had to 
stamp their products coming to America and to some 
other countries, that they might as well mark every- 


thing “Made in Germany” and get the benefit of the . 


cheap advertising that would result. To my mind that 
is all there is to the “Made in Germany” label and it 
never impressed me as standing for anything in the 
way of quality. 

In 1911 I wrote an article which was published in 
Printers’ Ink, New York, taking issue with those people 
who criticized our American export trade methods as 
compared with those of Germany and I made the point 
that we had nothing to fear from Germany as competi- 
tors in international markets and that we would. get 
our share of the trade because of superior goods, better 
methods, and American enterprise. 

Although that view was opposed at the time by many 
of our people the American Exporter took the trouble 
to reprint the article and I am sure that time has borne 
me out in my contention. 

Germany was supposed to be far superior to us in 
military matters but we are beating her in that field in 


been received at this port, via the Holland-America 
Line. These goods were shipped without any instruc. 
tions whatever from us. 

“We have therefore notified the Government, through 
the proper channels—the Custom House officials—that 
Butler Brothers will abandon the consignment and will 
not accept delivery of its own merchandise. 

“We feel that Germany’s willingness to permit these 
goods to come safely to us is prompted by a desire to 
rehabilitate herself in this market. 

“Butler Brothers have set themselves against the 
German propaganda designed to reintroduce into 

‘ America German-made toys and china. We have en- 
couraged American manufacturers for the past several 
years to manufacture goods to replace those formerly 
imported from Germany. American manufacturers 
have succeeded so well that to-day America does not 
need German-made goods and Butler Brothers will in 
no way encourage the German propaganda designed to 
place German-made goods back in the American market. 

“Butler Brothers feel that the American children 
should have American-made toys. They are therefore 
willing to accept any loss which may be occasioned by 
their refusal of this shipment, because they feel it will 
help to keep German-made goods out of this market.” 


Germany Stamp 


our own way, which is always superior to that of the 
German when we get down to business. 

While you are devoting your attentions to this subject 
I would suggest that there is a phase of the matter 
which is being overlooked. 

There are many concerns that have been conducting 
their business within the borders of the United States 
as American enterprises; their factories and general 
offices are located within the United States; they are 
estensibly domestic firms, companies, or corporations 
and make a show at Americanism through the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds, contributions to the Red Cross, and 
similar organizations, and waving “Old Glory” gen- 
erally. To my mind these concerns are even more dan- 
gerous than those whose business is actually located in 
Germany because it is possible for them to deceive the 
American public as to their character. 

While it is true that their merchandise may originate 
in the United States and be the product of American 
workmen, the profits go to the owners in Germany and 
have been used in supporting the German Government 
in its schemes and propaganda. 

It is now possible to put our fingers on such concerns 
because Uncle Sam is “roping them in” under the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act,” which provides that 
where 50 per cent, or more, of the capital stock of a 
business is owned by enemy aliens that the business 
shall be taken over by the Enemy Property Custodian, 
who shall operate it until its assets are sold at public 
auction and the proceeds invested in Liberty Bonds, sub- 
ject to action by Congress when final settlements with 
Germany are made. ’ 

This gives an opportunity to locate enemy alien busi- 
ness enterprises, operating under the guise of being 
American, and to do so without any prejudice, because 
their status has been determined by the United States 
Government. 

Yours very truly, 
MONTAUK PAINT MFG. CO. 
FRANK E. CORNELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


P. S.—I am inclosing a news item clipped from The 
Sun, New York, of yesterday, stating that Butler Bros., 
New York, have refused to accept a large shipment of 
toys made in Germany although these were bought and 
paid for prior to March, 1915. This is the sort of thing 
that will make the German commercial world realize 
that money is not everything to Americans. 

Butler Bros. is a large concern, doing a big business 
in the hardware trade, and you would only be perform- 
ing a patriotic duty in giving this action of theirs the 
prominence that it deserves. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct. 28, 1918. 
N discussing business conditions with buyers in local 
hardware and department stores they report quite 

a perceptible falling off in sales for the past few weeks, 
which they attribute largely to three causes—warm 
weather, the Liberty Loan drive, and the serious epi- 
demic of Spanish influenza. 

Jobbers report an acute shortage on a number of 
lines, which condition, it is generally expressed, will not 
change until something very definite is decided between 
the warring powers. ; 

Lawn mower manufacturers have just been advised 
by the authorities in Washington that for a period of 
six months, commencing with Oct. 1, they are to turn 
out on a basis of only 40 per cent of what they made 
for the same period last year. They have also been 
advised to manufacture products more essential for war 
work. One prominent distributor in this field stated he 
was firmly convinced that if the war continues very 
much longer there will be no lawn mowers manufac- 
tured after April 1. 

Within the past two weeks the Government has cur- 
tailed the manufacture of pocket cutlery 30 per cent. 
Prior to this order the Government also reduced the 
production in this field to 85 basic patterns. Factory 
conditions are away under normal and it is considered 
advisable that dealers stock up on their cutlery supply 
as early as possible, as the Government is swamping 
manufacturers with orders and the outlook indicates a 
serious shortage in the future. 


Ick CREAM FREEZERS.—Jobbers can get only 50 per 
cent of last year’s purchases. It is advisable that deal- 
ers stock up as early as possible, as it will likely be dif- 
ficult to get hold of any freezers later on. 

We quote: White Mountain Freezers, 40 per cent off stand- 
ard list. The same discount also applies on Arctic Freezers. 


LINSEED O1L.—There has been no fundamental 
change in the outlook. The aggregate demand is com- 
paratively small. In the past few days there has been 
a decided firming tendency, due ‘chiefly to transporta- 
tion and elevator congestion at the ports of the Great 
Lakes through which channels the flaxseed supply nec- 
essarily moves from the Northwest. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.60 per gal. for 5 or 
more bbl., and $1.61 in less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil for nearby delivery in less than 
car lots ranges from $1.59 to $1.61 per gal., according to the 
seller. For car lot deliveries throughout winter months $1.57 
per gallon. 


WirE AND CuT NaiLs.—Local distributors report that 
for the next four weeks they will be completely tied up 
supplying Government urgent requirements, hence the 
outlook for dealers replenishing their stocks during this 
period looks very dubious. A fresh shipment of nails 
is expected to reach the market in about one month. 


Winpow GLAss—The market remains firm and the 
tendency of price is upward owing to depleted stocks. 
The winter production is very limited; in fact, it is 
stated that the total output will not exceed 50 per cent 
of the usual quantity. Distributors are having more 
than their hands full in trying to supply the market. 
No goods can be shipped without a permit from the 
Government. 

Single strength, A and B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double 
strength A, all sizes. 79 per cent; double strength B, all 
sizes, 81 per cent, with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 
per cent discount from jobbers. 


NAVAL StTorES.—The price of turpentine has ad- 
vanced about 4c. a gallon in the past few days and it 
is generally anticipated that the price will rise much 
higher in the near future. 


_ Pure gum spirits of turpentine in bbl. lots: 68c to 69¢ 
m ta Export packing, two 5 gal, cans to a case, 85ce per 
gal. 

Gum rosin is being quoted as follows in lots of 10 to 20 
bbls. f.0.b. New York: Grades B.C. $15.75-$16; D. $15.75-$16; 
E. $16-$16.25; F. $16.25-$16.50; G. $16.25-$16.50; H. $16.50- 
$16.75; I. $16.75-$17; K. $17-$17.25; M. $17-$17.25; N. $17.25- 
$17.50; W. G. $17.50-$17.75; W.W. $17.75-$18 per every 280 
lb. gross weight. 


_SPorTING Goops —The advance sales of bicycles and 
bieyele sundries for 1919 indicate that dealers are 


already preparing for a good spring business. All 
orders for future shipments, however. are now placed 
on the condition that goods will be billed at the price 
in effect at the time of shipment, and this situation has 
had the effect of causing many dealers to take their 
stock orders now at present prices rather than waiting 
and taking the chance of having to pay increased prices 
after the first of the year. 

The 1919 price on a medium grade bicycle is now 
$30, but with the large demands that the Government 
is making on bicycle factories and the fact that many 
bicycle manufacturers are engaged in other Government 
work, it is certain that there will be a scarcity of ma- 
chines the coming season. Plans are being made to cut 
down the production of non-essential bicycle sundries, 
but no definite action has been taken up to the present 
time. 

A good skating shoe can be purchased by the dealer 
for $3.45; a skating outfit complete, consisting of shoes 
with skates attached, can be had for $5. “Alfred John- 
son” tubular ice skates sell to the dealer for $7.75 per 
pair. “Marble” axes and hunting knives have advanced 
10 per cent on the list; the dealers’ price remains the 
same. 


Rore.—Conditions remain unchanged and prices are 
the same as were quoted last week. Fiber quotations 
are somewhat weaker, but it must be remembered that 
manufacturers have on hand stocks of high-priced fiber 
and further supplies purchased at high levels en route 
to them. It is expected that several months will elapse 
before this hemp can be made into rope, hence no early 
declines in manufactured cordage products are antici- 
pated. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib. 
_Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., 
per Ib. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23%c., and second grade, 20%c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., 
base per Ib. 


and second grade, 20c., base 


and second grade, 20c. 


ScREEN CLOTH.—Prices on wire screen cloth are 
being quoted as follows by local wholesalers: 


Rolls of 100 lineal feet, within 24 to 48 inches inclusive: 
Factory N. Y. Stock 
2.40 per 100 sq. ft. 
2.80 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright Galvanized........ ‘ 3.25 per 100 sq. ft. 
16 Mesh Bright Galvanized cs & 3.75 per 100 sq. ft. 
12 Mesh (Galyv. Dull Finish)...-... 2.75 -90 per 100 sq. ft. 
14 Mesh (Galv. Dull Finish)....... 3.20 3.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
16 Mesh (Galv. Dull Finish) y .85 per 100 sq. ft. 
13 Mesh (Galv. Dull Fin.) ex. hvy. 4.40 4.55 per 100 sq. ft. 
For rolls of 50 lineal feet add 10c. per 100 sq. ft. to above. 
For widths narrower than 24” (18”, 20” and 22”) add 10c. 
per 100 sq. ft. to the above. All prices are f.o.b. factory 
with freight on all shipments adjusted to equal f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 
Bronze wire screen cloth, 
‘8” inclusive, is quoted: 


12 Mesh 
12 Mesh 
14 Mesh 


rolls of 100 lineal feet, 24” to 


Factory N. Y. Stock 
14 Mesh Golden Bronze (Bright 
Finish 
16 Mesh Golden Bronze (Bright 
Finish) 11.00 per C sq. ft 
For rolls of 50 lineal feet add 10c per 100 sq. ft. to the 
above. For widths narrower than 24” (18”, 20” and 22”) add 
10c, per 100 sq. ft. to the above. No charge will be made 
for boxing bronze cloth. F.O.B. factory, actual freight al- 
lowed not exceeding 50c. per 100 lbs. No freight allowed on 
any shipments of less than 6 rolls. 


10.50 per C sq. ft. 


WASHING MACHINES.—The Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, quotes washing machines as follows: 


Ocean Wave $9.00 and Sunshine, hand power, $11.75 each. 


SHEARS AND SNIPS.—The Bartlett Mfg. Co., 24 East 
Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich., quotes: 


Tree pruners, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 777 at 25%, and tree pruners 
Nos. 808 and 888, list net. Snips Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14, 
and bench shears Nos. 20 and 30 are list net. 


FIRE KILLER.—The Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co., Michi- 
gan and Buttles Avenues, Columbus, Ohio, quotes: 

Nu-Ex Fire Killer $12.50 retail; Nu-Ex Auto Type $7.50 
retail. Consumers discounts are as follows: In 1 doz. lots 
5%; in 2 doz. lots 10%; in 3 doz. lots 15%; 50 or more 20% 
discount from list. Nu-Ex Olene is $1.50 per qt. 
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Toots.—The North Wayne Tool Co., 1408 Ford 


Building, Detroit, Mich., quotes as follows: 

Cart Tene, Daa, Wa GM. oc oh cice cc eewdssceeeeesias $4.50 
Core THOSE, TATION, EP DOB ag o.oo ids caer ie dns.d panes 4.50 
ck de ee eee rie or 12.50 
Hay Enives, Little Ginmt, Mer GG. oocc. cess cece cece vce» 11.50 
Breet Eanives, Brookte, Per GoS......o0cccccccsscnssceevens 3.00 


AUGER Bits.—Job T. Pugh, Philadelphia, Pa., quotes 
Pugh’s Black auger bits at 5 per cent discount. 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1918. 

‘I’HE prevailing epidemic of Spanish influenza is 
probably having a more disquieting effect on the 
hardware market of this section than even the short- 
age of merchandise. Not only is the trade handicapped 
by a scarcity of competent help, but jobbers are con- 
tinually receiving letters from manufacturers in which 
delayed shipments are accredited to the long sick list 
among employees. A letter from one prominent concern 
declared that 175 of its employees were sick at the time 
the letter was sent. On the retail trade the effect is 
more noticeable in the fewer customers that come into 
the stores. This is due to the restrictions ordered by 
the health authorities, such as the closing of theaters 
and other places of. amusements. Staple goods con- 
tinue to sell freely, the orders coming in over the tele- 
phone, but there is a decided falling off in sales of 

merchandise that must be seen in order to be sold. 

Despite these facts, however, the total of sales for 
the year to date are in excess of those for 1917, both 
in volume and actual merchandise. This is true for 
both jobbers and retailers in this territory. 

Jobbing salesmen are now busy taking orders for 
haying tools for next season and are meeting with good 
success. Other futures for spring are coming in in 
good volume, but it is noticeable that ordinary mer- 
chandise is being bought in smaller lots and more fre- 
quently than in former years. 

Hatchets and hammers are reaching the jobbers 
somewhat more freely in the last few weeks, which is 
taken to indicate the good effect of the recent order 
cutting out the fancy finishes and curtailing the sizes 
and patterns. 


Jobbers have received notice that the manufacturers 
of Congoleum rugs and floor coverings have been re- 
quested by the War Industries Board to curtail their 
output 60 per cent. As a result the manufacturers 
have discontinued the making of stove rugs and floor 
coverings temporarily, and are turning out only two 
or three sizes of art rugs. Prices have been advanced 
30 per cent. Planes have also taken an advance of 
about 15 per cent. 


It is reported that all liquid used in Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguishers has been commandeered by the Government 
for use in the manufacture of munitions as well as 
fire extinguishers. 

Local jobbers are not taking any orders for factory 
shipments of firearms and ammunition at this time, 
except at prices ruling at time of delivery. Their 
stocks show shortages of comparatively large numbers 
of loads in shotgun shells. The same attitude in re- 
gard to factory shipments is maintained also on orders 
for automobile casings, inner tubes and all types of 
auto accessories. 

Nails are reported to be arriving in better quantity 
during the last few weeks, but as nearly every retail 
stock in the country is down below normal, the supply 
is still below the demand. Retail sales of nails are 
not heavy in the city of Chicago, but in other localities 
there is said to be a very fair demand. 

Open weather is holding back sales of seasonable 
merchandise to some extent, but is augmenting sales 
of sporting goods, paints, bicycles and similar items. 


BABBITT METAL.—Babbitt metal continues in good de- 
mand, although there has been some falling off in the 
farming sections. Shipments from the manufacturers 
are very slow and jobbing stocks are comparatively 
light. Orders are accepted subject to stock on hand 
only, and at prices ruling at date of delivery. 


We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 13%4c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per lb. 


BuTCHER KNIvES.—There is no betterment apparent 
in the kitchen cutlery situation, manufacturers being 


. broken as to sizes. 


Hardware Age 


Hose ATTACHMENTS.—William Yerdon, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., quotes as follows: 

Garden Hose Clamps, Cast Brass, per doz., 34c.@38c.; all 
other sizes, Water, Steam, Air, etc., according to quantity, 
55 to 60% discount. 

Pumps.—The Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
quotes pitcher spout pumps at +45 per cent discount. 


CHAINS.—The Rowe Calk & Chain Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., quotes Anti-Skid Prest-O-Grip chains for motor 
trucks at 25 per cent discount. 


AGO 


still far behind with their orders. Jobbers have only 
comparatively light stocks. Prices are particularly 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz.; with ebony 
handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; 7-in, blade, $7.50 per doz.; 
8-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per doz; 
12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per doz.; 
beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.: 6%-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in, blade, $6.25 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$8.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $10 per doz.; 12-in. blade, $13.5 
per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz. 


BUILDING PAPER.—While there is a very light local 
demand for building paper, yet the manufacturers are 
facing such unusual conditions that shipments are very 
slow. Jobbers are carrying only the more staple sizes 
in stock, preferring to handle orders for special grades 
through the factories. There are some rumors of im- 
pending advances in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 90c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 


ALARM CLocKs.—The demand in this territory is 
practically as heavy as ever, although there has been 
some falling off in the farming districts on account 
of the harvesting period being practically over. Manu- 
facturers are reported to be behind with their orders, 
and jobbing stocks are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $1307 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $24 per doz.; case 
lots of 50, $23.33 per doz.; Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $30 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each. 


HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—Sales of hand toilet clippers 
show an appreciable decrease over those of the sum- 
mer months, although there is still a very fair de- 
mand. Local jobbing stocks are light and prices are 
reported to be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee 
clippers, $1.45 each; Success clippers, $1.65 each; Triumph 
clippers, $1.95 each; Khedive clippers, $1.45 each. 


EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Eaves trough and 
gutter pipe are selling well at this time, the demand 
being mainly from repair sources. The available sup- 
ply is very limited and jobbers are carrying the light- 
est stocks in years. No future orders are accepted at 
current prices and all orders are taken strictly subject 
to stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; 29-gage, lap 


joint eaves trough, 5-in., $7.60 per 100 ft., 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $7.50 per 100 ft. 


FiLEs.—Files are in heavy demand, with the result 
that stocks of both jobbers and retailers are badly 
The bulk of sales is to the factory 
trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 


ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 40-10; 
New American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-7. 


GuLass, Putty AND GLAZIER’S POoINTS.—With a de- 
crease in building operations of nearly 42 per cent, 
sales in Chicago are decidedly light. In the country 
towns, however, there is still a fairly good demand. 
There is practically no glass being made at this time, 
and it is generally conceded that the supply for next 
year will be greatly below that for the past twelve 
months. It is not unlikely that prices will go higher 
in the spring if not before. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
79 per cent off. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, Ip 
100-Ib. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
1 doz. to a package, 60c, per pkg. 





October 31, 1918 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—There has been a heavy 
demand for loaded shotgun shells for several weeks 
ast, and the stocks of local jobbers are somewhat 
broken on the more popular loads. No orders are being 
taken for factory shipments of firearms and ammuni- 
tion except at prices ruling at time of delivery. Job- 
bing stocks of shotguns are comparatively light and 
prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single barrel 
shotguus, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, with plain extractor, 
$7.00 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammeriess, 
$17.50 each. . : ; 

No, 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand ; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand ; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discount 
20-5 per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams 
powder, 14% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ 
Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, 
$37 per thousand. Discount, 20-2% per cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—It is daily becoming more dif- 
ficult to get adequate shipments, due to shortage of 
galvanized sheets, which has cut the output fully 50 
per cent. Jobbers stocks were never so low or in such 
a broken condition, and there is nothing to indicate an 
immediate improvement. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, 2.35 per doz.; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.; No. 3, $20 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 
12-qt.. $5.85 per doz.; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt, $10 per 
doz.: 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 


HANDLES.—Axe, pick, sledge, hatchet and hammer 
handles show an increasing scarcity, while the demand 
is as heavy as ever. Jobbing prices are very firm as 
quoted and may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. ; 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz.; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, $1.50 per doz.; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz. 


IcE CREAM FREEZERS.—Dealers who have no ice cream 
freezers on hand for next season would do well to lay 
in a stock at this time, as it is practically certain that 
there will be a shortage next spring. The output is 
less than half what it was a year ago. Local jobbers 
are accepting orders for immediate shipment, subject 
to stock on hand, but no future orders are being taken 
at present prices. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: White 
Mountain Freezer, 1-qt., $2.40 each’; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3 
each; 4-qt., $4.25 each; 6-qt., $5.40 each; 8-qt., $6.95 each; 
10-qt., $8.85 each; 12-qt., $11.25 each; 15-qt., $13.35 each; 
20-qt., $17.30 each; 25-qt., $22.20 each. 

The improved Arctic Ice Cream Freezer, 1-qt., $2 each; 
2-qt., $2.40 each; 3-qt., $2.75 each; 4-qt., $3.45 each; 6-qt., 
$4.35 each; 8-qt., $5.60 each; 10-qt., $7.30 each; 12-qt., $8.70 
each; 15-qt., $12.15 each. 

LACE LEATHER.—Retailers in the farming districts 
are reporting some falling off in sales of lace leather, 
due to the fact that the harvesting period is over. Sales 
in general, however, are very heavy, with a somewhat 
limited supply available. Prices remain at the level of 
last week, but are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Botts AND LAG Screws.—There is only a fair 
demand for nuts and bolts from retail sources, but the 
general demand on the makers is heavy. The output 
has. been cut nearly one half, and the Government is 
taking the greater part of what are being turned out. 
Retailers will probably notice a distinct shortage before 
spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 Ib.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 


Naits.—Nails are reported to be coming in some- 
what more freely during the past few weeks, but the 
supply is still below the demand, as most retail stocks 
are short on nails. Local jobbers are still limiting 
shipments to their customers. The consumer demand 
in Chicago is very light, but in some localities supplied 
from this market there is a very fair demand. The 
price still remains at $4.30 per keg base. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 


Wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.20 per 
eg base. ; 


AppLE Parers.—Jobbers’ sales of apple parers are 
falling off very perceptibly, but sales from retail stores 


are still heavy. The sales for the season exceed those 
of last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Goodell’s 
No. 98 appie parer, $10.80 per doz.; Reading Hardware Co.’s 
No. 78, $11.40 per doz.; Scott’s No. 65, $18 per doz.; White 
Mountain apple parers, $8.40 per doz.; Turn-Table apple 
parers, $11.40 per doz. 

CIDER PRESSES.—Sales have been very heavy this 
year and still continue good. The demand was aug- 
mented by the high prices quoted for cider and cider 
vinegar. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Eagle brand 
cider presses, Junior size, $16.80 each; medium size, $22.40 
each; Senior size, $30 each; family size, $9.60 each. 


ROOFING PAPER.—While there is a very light local 
demand for roofing paper, yet jobbers have faced dif- 
ficulties in getting stocks. The cost of manufacture 
has mounted rapidly and an advance of 10c. per square 
has just been announced on all grades. 

Guaranteed 
2-ply, $2.14 per square; 
competition roofing, 
3-ply, $1.40 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.63 per square ; 
3-ply, 92.65 per square; tan surface, 
l-ply, $1.08 per square; 2-ply, $1.29 per square; 
per square, 


RAZORS AND BLADES.—Razors are decidedly scarce, 
some of the more prominent makes of the safety type 
being practically unobtainable at this time. The short- 
age is mainly due to the heavy Government demand. 
There are still some blades to be had, but the supply 
is limited, and there is every possibility that the Gov- 
ernment will soon be forced to take a larger portion 
of the output. Dealers who need blades are advised 
to get their orders in at once. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handle, 
$21 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $18 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.: Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
jots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz, sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 010% 
in doz. pakages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 


Sets: 


Rope.—There is a very fair demand for rope from 
retail sources, but the Government continues to be the 
heavy purchaser. Much of the Government demand in 
this locality is for manila rope of the % in., % in. 
and % in. sizes. The supply of manila fiber is said 
to be somewhat better than during the summer, but 
there is little to indicate lower prices. The sisal situa- 
tion is unchanged, and prices of sisal rope are very 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
manila rope, 334%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 32%4c. 
pase; No. 3 manila, 28%c. per lb. base; No. 1 s 
per Ib.; No. 2 sisal, 20%c.' per Ib. 

SAND PAPER.—Retail sales of sand paper are com- 
paratively light, but there is said to be a very fair 
general demand. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 


No. 1 
per Ib. 


ScrEws.—Jobbing stocks of screws are in a broken 
condition, with shipments coming in very slowly. The 
retail demand is not particularly heavy at this time, 
but the Government is in the market fcr large quan- 
tities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head 
head brass, 42%4-10-5; round head brass, 


Chicago: Flat head 
blued, 65-10-10; flat 
10-10-5 

SoLtpeR.—The solder situation is somewhat easier, 
the available supply being very fair. Consumers are 
taking very kindly to the Government’s proposal that 
they use the grades having the lighter tin content, and 
local jobbers are aiding in the campaign. Shipments 
of 50-50 solder are limited, prices being quoted on ap- 
plication only. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Steel sheets continue very scarce, 
the production being only 50 per cent of what it was 
last year at this time. The greater part of the out- 
put is going either directly or indirectly to the Gov- 
ernment. Local jobbers have no black or blue an- 
nealed sheets in stock, and only a limited amount of 
galvanized. 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 lb. 

SASH CoRD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—The shortage of 
cotton is reflected in the limited supply of sash cord 
on the market, jobbing stocks being far below normal. 
Much of the cotton cordage now being produced is going 
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to Government use, and the demand is such that little 
sash cord is available for domestic trade. Sash 
weights are selling slowly, with no particular shortage. 
The high prices asked for weights are due to the fact 
that the material of which they are cast can be made 
up into higher priced commodities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Silver Lake 
sash cord, best grade, No. 7, $21.50 per doz.; Sampson, No. 7, 
$21.25 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, $14.40 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 
ton lots, $92 per ton; in smaller lots, $54 per ton, 


Saws (Cross-CuT AND Woop).—Everything indi- 
cates a good season for the sale of cross-cut and wood 
saws, and dealers in this section have bought freely. 
Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Crosscut, 
2-man, hoilow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5, 
$1.75 each; No. 5%, $1.93; No. 6, $2.10; No. 6%, $2.28; 
2-man, crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, A‘ 
each; No. 4%, $2.65; No. 5, $3; No. 5%, $3.30; No. 6, $3.60; 
Disston’s 1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.88 each; No. 3, 
$2.25; No. 3%, $2.62; No. 4, $3; No. 414, ..3.38; No. 5, $3.75. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $15.20 per doz.; medium, $12.40 
per doz.; cheap, $10.50 per doz. 


Stove Pir—E AND STOVE Boarps.—Local jobbers have 
no stove pipe in stock at this time, and have not yet 
fully filled the orders placed with them last spring. 
Stove board stocks are also limited, and many sizes 
and patterns have been discontinued. The demand for 
both pipe and boards is apparently about the same as 
it was last fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square crys- 
tal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, 
$13.65 per doz.; 28 x 28, $16 per doz.; 30 x 30, $18.05 per 
doz.; 33 x 33, $21.70 per doz.; 36 x 36, $25.95 per doz.; 
square, crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6 

z.: 24 x 24 28, 
30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.; 32 x 32, $12.90 per 
ig a per doz. Prices subject to 10 per cent 

ots. 


STEEL TrAPs.—There is little doubt that the demand 
for traps will be exceptionally heavy this winter, as 
furs are in good demand at the highest prices ever 
known. The leading trap manufacturers are heavily 
engaged in Government work at this time, and may 
be called upon to turn their entire productive capacity 
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to that end by the first of the new year. This would 
— to indicate a trap shortage when the season is at 
its best. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 144, $2.48 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, $5.44 
per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 9144, $3.29 per doz, 

ONEIDA JUMP TRAPS.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1; 25 
per doz.; No, 144, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per, doz. ; No, 3 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.: 
No. 18, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.8} 
per doz.; No. 914%, $3.99 per doz. 

NEWHOUSE TRAPS.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 14%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
pl per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains, 


Tacks.—Tacks are selling very slowly over the retail 
counter, but the general demand is reported very fair. 
No price changes have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 


ers’ tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 


WHEELBARROWS.—The demand is much lighter than 
during the corresponding period of last year, and the 
available supply seems ample to meet it. Manufac- 
turers advanced their prices 10 per cent last week, and 
local jobbing prices will undoubtedly soon be advanced 
on an equal basis. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $8 ‘each; common tray or stave tray barrows, 
$2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. 

WirE Propucts.—The wire products situation is 
practically the same as for several months past. There 
is no barbed wire available, and the supply of poultry 
netting, wire cloth and fencing is limited. Prices for 
next season on poultry netting and wire cloth have 
not been announced as yet. Jobbers are taking orders 
subject to stock on hand and for immediate shipment, 
invoices to take date of shipment and prices to be those 
ruling at the time the order is taken. 

_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from list. 

WIRE CLOTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq..ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24-in. to 48-in. The 18-in., 20-in 
and 22-in. are 10c. per hundred higher. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 26. 


HEAvY war demands are being made upon every 
facility of production in the steel industry. There 
is not the slightest indication of any abatement on ac- 
count of the discussion of peace. The only way in 
which the iron and steel trades is anticipating the pos- 
sibility of an early peace is by discussion of factors 
which will be of influence in the coming readjustment. 
From all sides there comes the suggestion that Govern- 
ment control of prices should continue in some form 
during the transition period, directly following the 
declaration of peace. 

The influenza epidemic has not seriously affected steel 
production in the Pittsburgh district, but reports from 
eastern Pennsylvania and western Ohio show that in 
some of the mills in those districts the epidemic has 
curtailed output to a serious extent. 

The increasing quantity of steel being diverted into 
the manufacture of shell steel, ship steel and railroad 
steel is causing increased curtailment of the steel avail- 
able for manufacture into some of the minor products. 
For example, the steel available for wire companies is 
being steadily reduced. One of the large independent 
steel companies reports that its wire department is now 


operating at only 35 per cent, while in no case is the | 


production of wire exceeding 60 per cent, the average 
probably being about 50 per cent. The Government is 
taking a large part of the output of the wire mills and 
there is practically nothing available at the present 
time for the commercial trade. Jobbers are unable to 
get their orders filled in most instances, particularly in 
the case of wire nails. 

The jobbers have appealed to Washington for new 
priority classifications. They are asking for replace- 
ments of steel on the basis of the priority ratings of 
consumers to whom they sell, instead of on the B-4 pri- 
ority, under which all their requirements are now 
grouped, with little or no material forthcoming from 
the mills. Under the plan proposed, if jobbers sold 
their stocks to consumers having A priorities these 
jobbers would be given the same priority ratings on 
orders for replacement of such stock. As matters now 
stand, the mills for the most part are so heavily filied 


up with A priority orders that very little material is 
being shipped, except in a few lines, on B priority. 

Botts, Nuts AND Rivets —The influenza epidemic 
has cut down working forces at some of the plants 
about 10 per cent. and the production has been corre- 
spondingly reduced. Supplies of steel are generally 
adequate for companies which are largely engaged in 
work for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and other 
Government departments, but for orders taking B or C 
classification it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
makers to obtain sufficient shipments of open-hearth 
steel. 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes,. 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in. smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; larger 
and longer, 35-5 per cent; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent; lag bolts, 
50-10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, square, blank, 2.50c. per Ib.; hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square, 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 
2.10¢. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25¢c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped. 
2c. per lb.; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 5% in. and larger, 
60-10-10 per cent.; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70-10 per cent; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and ship, 
$4.40 base; boiler rivets, $4.50 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and 
shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent. All prices carry standard ex- 
tras, and are for delivery f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cut NaiLts.—Makers are very heavily booked with 
orders, the scarcity of wire nails apparently having 
greatly stimulated demand for cut nails, Makers are 
operating at 100 per cent, except where restricted by 
inability to get steel. 

We quote cut nails in carloagd and larger lots at $5 base, 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Jobbers and retailers charging 
$5.50 and $6, respectively, per keg, in small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Production of steel bars for 
other than Government requirements is being further 
restricted by the diversion of steel into other products, 
particularly shell rounds. It should be noted that the 
new price of $5 per 100 lb. for refined bar iron applies 
also to rounds and squares % in. and smaller and 
rounds and squares over 1% in., these being graded as 
refined iron. Light bands and sizes alove base size In 
flats are also graded as refined iron, also hexagon ovals, 
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half ovals, half rounds and fender round edge and 
round edge tire irons. All take the $5 price, with the 
usual extras. 

Iron Bars 


Base. prices recommended by the Committee on Steel and 

Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute, Oct. 
1918: 

aihce for base sizes per 100 lb. Common Merchant Iron. - $3. 50 
Price for base sizes per 100 lb. Refined Iron 5.00 

Subject to the extras for size, quantity, etc., shown below. 
Established custom as regards delivery point to govern. 

Rounds and squares % in. and smaller, and all rounds and 
squares over 1% in. are graded as Refined Iron. 

Light Bands, as per National List, are graded as Refined 

on. 
ines above bass sizes in flats are graded as Refined Iron. 

Flats from 1 in. to 4 in. wide, by % in. to 1 in. thick in- 
elusive are graded as Common Merchant Iron; smaller flats 
are graded as Refined Iron. 

Hexagons, ovals, half ovals, half rounds, and fender, round 
edge. and round edge tire irons are graded as Refined Iron. 

“Common Merchant Iron” is the term applied to material 
made from all scrap. “Refined Iron” is the term applied to 
material made from puddle bar and selected wrought scrap. 

Above prices do not apply to specifications or test irons, 
which are subject to negotiation. ° 


Rounds and Squares 
Per 100 Lb. 


$0. 10 extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
etxra 
extra 
extra 
extra 


% to 1i/ié 
y% to 9/16. 
7/16 19/32. y 


Heavy Band Iron 

Per 100 Lb 
I: extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
5 extra 
higher than \ 
higher than sam« 


8% to 10 x & to 5/ 
7to8 x 3/4 to 5/16 
6% to6% x % to 5/16 
44% to6 x \% to 5/16 
1% to4 x 4 to 5/16 
1 to 1% x \% to 5/16 
% to 15/16 x \% to 5/16 
% to 11/16 x &% to 5/16 
% to 9/16 x \% to § 
% to 7/16 x \& to 5 

Heavy bands, 7/32 in. thick, 5c. per 100 Ib. 
to 5/16 thick. Bevel edge shaft iron, 5c. 
size of heavy bands. 


VIS 


COousioes 


MID bo be tote 


Per 100 Lb 
1% to4x 
4% to6x 
4% to6x 
6% to 8 x 
6% to 8 x1 41/16 to 1% 
gig to 10 x 3 


extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 


2to 4 x 15% 
41, to 6 x 
6% to 8 x is to 2 
1/16 to 1% eebeesececeeens Le aseeue 


Light Bands 
Per 100 Lb. 
9 to . Pree Tee rere. Cee $0. 45 extra 
q 10, a. extra 
uf 5 extra 
4 to bY Ss. . P extra 
, to 6 . § ¢ .25 extra 
to 6 x Nos. 1 .30 extra 
extra 
4 x Nos. as ‘ extra 
5 extra 
extra 


7 to 8 x No. 


3/16 
3/16 s. ; z 
13/16 to % No. 9 .30 extra 


13/16 to % 

11/16 to % 

11/16 to % x "an 

9/16 to 5% x No. 

Wee to & & Wom. 20, 11; 18... . ccc ccccccccocecs. 
7/16 to % x No. 9 to 3/16 

7/16 to 1% x Nos. 10, 11, 

% x No. 9 to 3/16 

MMO: BORE. BE i csceiaededeldsessvetonccen 


Half Oval and Half Round 


extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 


price. 
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Horse Shoe Iron 

Per 100 Lb. 
$1.00 extra 
extra. 


All sizes 
Cutting to specified length, 2 ft. and over, 10c. 


Beveled Edge Box Iron 
Same as light bands of same sizes 


Oval Iron 

Per 100 Lb 

TURERIU CRT TO ET TT eT Eee ee $0. 20 extra 
.25 extra 

.30 extra 

.40 extra 

.55 extra 

.50 extra 

.60 extra 


Quantity Differentials 


All specifications for less than 2000 Ib. of a size will be sub- 
ject to the following extras, the total weight of a size ordered 
to determine the extra, regardless of length and regardless 
of exact quantity actually shipped. 

Per 100 Lb. 
than 

$0.15 extra 

.35 extra 


Quantities less than 
1000 Ib. 


Quantities less than 1000 lb... 


2000 Ib. but not less 


Extra for Cutting to Specified Lengths 


Per 100 Lb. 

Hot sawing or shearing 24 in. and longer 
Hot sawing or shearing 12 to 24 in 
Hot shearing, under 
Machine cutting, specified lengths, above 2 
Machine cutting, specified lengths, 12 to 2 .40 extra 

Machine cutting, to specified lengths, less than 12 in., ac- 
cording to contract, but not less than 60c. on each size. No 
charge for shear cutting to multiple lengths of 12 in. and 
under. 


.20 extra 
.30 extra 
.20 extra 


Machine Straightening and Centering 

Per 100 Lb. 

$0.40 extra 
.20 extra 


Machine straightening and centering............ 
Machine straightening alone, for ordinary sizes. . 

TIN Regulations governing the 
use of tin plate by all consuming industries have been 
promulgated by the Conservation Division, War Indus- 
tries Board. In some instances the restriction is 100 
per cent, while in many cases it varies from total cur- 
tailment down to 25 per cent of former requirements. 
The tobacco industry, which has used about 4 per cent 
of the tin plate manufactured in this country, must use 
no tin plate whatsoever, while many other industries 
are curtailed in various degrees. Corsumers are per- 
mitted to use stocks on hand or to —— articles in 
the process of manufacture until Feb. 1, 1919. Produc- 
tion of terne plate has been greatly vakuliaed for some 
time past. 

We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, 
the following are prices on terne plate: 


Pittsburgh, and 


15.00 per package 

15.30 per package 

17.00 per package 

18.00 per package 

.19.60 per package 

.20.60 per package 

..21.75 per package 

22.75 per package 

24.00 per package 

WIRE Propucts.—At this writing no word has been 
received from Washington as to the allotment of steel 
for fabricators of wire fencing. It is presumed that 
the Director of Steel Supply will allot about 100,000 to 
200,000 tons of steel to the fencing fabricators, but self- 
contained steel companies will probably not be per- 
mitted to manufacture any wire fencing. As the nor- 
mal requirements of the fencing fabricators are about 
500,000 to 600,000 tons a year, the output will probably 
fall far short of demand. The Government has distrib- 
uted orders among the wire makers for approximately 
137,000 tons of barbed wire for Italy, France and 
Great Britain, and about 60,000 tons for the United 
States. In addition to this, as previously reported, 
wire companies have large orders for nails for shipment 
to the American Expeditionary Forces, and they also 
have been asked to increase their output of shell 
rounds. Therefore the quantity of wire nails. plain 
wire and barbed wire available for other than Govern- 
ment requirements will be extremely limited. The 
amount of steel which the Government is permitting to 
be used in wire departments is also restricted, and one 
of the large independent companies reports that opera- 
tions in its wire department are slowed down to about 
35 per cent. The leading interest is operating at about 
60 per cent, but the average production is probably 
50 per cent or less. Some of the wire nail producers 
make no secret of the fact that they cannot manufac- 
ture nails profitably at the present price of 3.50c. It 
is more profitable to sell plain wire, they say, at 3.25c. 
than wire nails at 3.50c., and unless the War Industries 
Board should authorize an increased price for nails, 
some of the makers will probably take no orders except 
by Government direction. The shortage of wire nails 
is already very acute and contractors who are to build 
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houses for workmen in this district have had extreme 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient nails for the work. 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb. : annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

SHEETS.—Shortage of sheet bars is still restricting 
output of sheets, but production in October will prob- 
ably be at a better rate than that in September. Some 
of the larger producers of sheets are shipping nothing 
except on A priorities. Jobbers with B-4 priority 
therefore are having extreme difficulty in getting their 
orders filled. 


CINCI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, October 26. 


HERE seems to be a general disposition on the part 

of retail merchants to limit purchases of goods 
urgently needed. The recent interchange of notes be- 
tween this country and Germany has somewhat clouded 
the situation, and the average merchant is moving more 
cautiously in purchasing, for future delivery, evidently 
believing that it is better business policy now to buy 
on a hand-to-mouth basis than to order any large 
stocks. 

Without a single exception retail merchants state 
that the sale of razors of all kinds is much heavier than 
at any previous time. This is attributed to the preva- 
lence of influenza, as many men who formerly patron- 
ized barber shops have discontinued the practice. 

Merchants in Covington and Newport, Ky., as well 
as those in other suburbs of Cincinnati nearly all agree 
that the farmers’ trade will soon be normal, as the 
general spread of influenza has reached the country 
district, and incidentally convinced rural inhabitants 
that the malady can be overcome. 

Air RiFLES.—The call for these is excellent. In 
some cases relief stocks have been obtained through 
jobbers to replenish the supply that retail merchants 
urgently need. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows: Single shot rifles, $10 
pet doz.; 500 shot, $12; 1000 shot, $19.75, and pump guns, 


ANvits.—A little better call for small anvils is 
noted, especially from the country districts. However, 
deliveries are not as satisfactory as could be desired. 

Jobbers’ prices are unchanged on 80 and 100 Ib. anvils at 
231%4c. a lb 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The lifting of the law on 
Sunday driving has already had a beneficial effect on the 
demand for all kinds of accessories; especially included 
in this list are automobile tires. Hardware merchants 
who handie these have very slim stocks, and in some 
cases special sizes of tires have to be ordered directly 
from the factory. 

AXES.—Business is not up to standard, as dealers 
state that in the fall season there is generally a heavy 
demand for axes from the country trade, but this 
branch of the business has not been very satisfactory 
during the present season. 

Jobbers’ quotations in 314 lb. and 4 Ib. axes is unchanged 
around $19 to $19.50 per dozen. 

BARBED WIRE.—It is practically impossible for job- 


bers to obtain shipments from mills, and when an oc-: 


casional order comes through it is divided for dis- 
tribution among retail dealers and very rarely is stored. 

Jobbers quote hog wire at $5.07 and cattle wire at $4.62. 

BLACKSMITH TooLs.—Some improvement is noted 
both by the country and city merchants, and there are 
also better shipments of goods of this kind. 

Jobbers quote Heller’s blacksmith nippers at $18 per doz. 
for 12-in. size, standard 18-in, blacksmith rasps are un- 
changed at $10.95 per doz. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS.—A much better demand has de- 
veloped and coincident with this is a report from 
dealers that they are able to replenish their stocks 
in a comparatively short time. A considerable number 
of shipments however, have to be made by express in 
order to meet the demand. 

Jobbers quote % x 6-in. and smaller, 40 per cent off list; 
larger and longer, 25 per cent. 

CHAIN.—The scarcity of chain is a matter that if it 
is not relieved will be serious in the near future. 
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Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; No 
28 Bessemer black, 5c. and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c.. rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mil] 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advance for 
small lots from store. 

PAINTS, VARNISHES, EtTc.—Manufacturers of paints 
are reported to be well booked with Government orders, 
but in the jobbing and retail paint trade business js 
moving slowly. This is due largely to the restrictions 
on building. 


Stoves.—There is an exceptional demand for coal 
stoves and retailers’ stocks are about exhausted. Stove 
foundries have been permitted to make only 50 per cent 
of their normal output. Retailers therefore receive 
only about half of their usual shipments. When a re: 
tailer’s stock is sold out it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, under present conditions to obtain replace- 
ments. 


NNATI 


War requirements take all the chain makers can fur- 
nish, and as both jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks are now 
almost depleted, there is apt to be a grave scarcity. 

CoACH SCREWS.—A slightly better demand is noted 
and recent shipments have helped out in replenishing 
stocks. 

Jobbers’ price is 30 per cent discount from list. 

COASTERS.—The open weather has had a great deal 
to do with the selling of coasters, and while retailers 
are not placing orders for any at the present time, 
they will doubtless do so before the end of the year, 
so that they will be able to take care of the spring 
demand. Stocks to be carried through the winter will 
be lower than at any time in the history of the business. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows: No. 1 coaster, $3.70; 
iene coaster, $4; No. 3 coaster, $4.50, and No. 4 coaster, 

CUTLERY.—The average merchant carries just now a 
very small stock of cutlery of all kinds, especially 
pocket knives. Table cutlery is in good demand, but 
stocks of this class are also very low. 

Jobbers quote 6-in. butcher knives at $6.50 per doz.; 7-in., 
$6.75, and 11-in., $8.75 per doz. 

CoaL Hops.—The coming winter season has brought 
out a very heavy demand for coal hods, but few mer- 
chants are able to lay in a stock of any size on ac- 
count of the scarcity of sheet metal. A few merchants 
report that they have a call for large wooden pails 
to take the place of coal hods. 

Wholesale quotations are as follows: Japanned coal hods, 
No. 17, $6.50; No, 18, $7.25; galvanized hods, No. 17, $10 and 
No. 18, $10.90. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PiPE.—Sheet metal con- 
tractors are notable to get any material except for 
essential work. This particular branch of the business 
is fast becoming a past number. When present stocks 
of sheets are exhausted, unless some relief is afforded 
by the sheet mills, business during the winter season 
will be very much limited. 


GALVANIZED PAILS AND BUCKETS.—Very encouraging 
reports are received as to the demand, but retail mer- 
chants are unable to purchase a_ sufficient stock to 
satisfy their customers’ needs. Previous quotations 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote galvanized pails as follows: 14-qt., $6.50; 
12-qt., $5.75, and 10-qt., $5.25. 

GALVANIZED TUBS.—The call for these from the coun- 
try districts is increasing, but jobbers are having 4 
difficult time in supplying customers’ needs. 

The wholesale quotations are as follows: No. 1, $16 per 
doz.; No. 2, $18 and No. 3 

GLASS.—There has been a let-up in the demand for 
window glass, which is natural at this season of the 
year. However, considerable government work is being 
done in this vicinity, and local stocks have been heavily 
drawn on of late. 

The following discounts are quoted by the Wm. Glenny 
Glass Co.: Window glass, applying off list of March 1, 1913, 
S. S. A., sizes in first three brackets, 78 per cent; S. S. B. 
sizes in first three brackets, 79 per cent; S. S. A. and B 
larger sizes, 77 per cent; D. S. A., all sizes, 79 per cent. and 
D. S. B., all sizes, 81 per cent, all f.o.b. Cincinnati, with the 
usual freight equalization. 

GRANITE WARE.—It seems that the average house- 
wife has ascertained that American-made granite ware 
is a much better article than that imported before the 
war and no objections are made to the higher cost of 
this ware, principally on account of its better quality. 

The jobbers’ discount is 25 and 10 per cent off list. 


HORSESHOES.—Business is improving some and lately 
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there has been an improvement in shipment so that 
retail merchant stocks are being added to. At the same 
time .stocks in hand are light. 

The wholesale price averages around $6.50 per keg, deliv- 
ered. Leader horseshoe nails are quoted at from $14.50 to 
$15 per 100 Ib. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Some confusion exists as to 
what the price of refined iron bars should be. Accord- 
ing to the last ruling the trade generally considers 5c. 
per lb. as being above the mill price, while the quota- 
tion on common bar iron remains at 3.50c., which 
is the mill price on steel bars. It is hoped that this 
problem will be solved within the next few days, as the 
mix-up is retarding business to a considerable extent. 

The mill price on iron bars is unchanged at 3.50c. per Ib., 
Pittsburgh. 

LAG SCREws.—A report from more than one dealer 
indicates that business is improving, but this is looked 
on as only a temporary condition because consumers 
of blue screws generally do not make any heavy 
purchases during the winter season. 

The discount is 40 per cent off list. 

LETTERS AND FIGURES.—Many retail merchants are 
adding this line, and all of them who have tried it 
out find it a profitable and easily handled branch of 
the hardware business. 

Machine cut goods are quoted at 
list plus 10 per cent. 

MACHINE BoLtTs.—Much better shipments have been 
made lately, and there is a good call from machine 
shops. As a rule dealers are able to fill all urgent 
orders promptly. 

Jobbers quote % x.4-in. and smaller at 45 per cent off list; 
larger and longer at 30 per cent off list. 

NAILS.—The new ruling allows jobbers to make a 
charge for freight on tare and roughly figured this 
amounts to about 2c. per keg and the wholesale price 
to-day is $4.25 per keg base, Cincinnati, instead of 
$4.23. There has been no improvement in shipments 
from the mills, and stocks are very much reduced. 

We quote jobbers’ prices: Wire nails, $4.25 per keg base, 
and cut nails at $5.50 per keg base. 

ROOFING.—Some contracting is being done for spring 
delivery, but it is not up to the usual standard at this 
season of the year. As soon as definite information is 
distributed as to the war situation, the retail mer- 
chants will doubtless place their orders for future ship- 
ment. 

The following are wholesale prices: Standard grade, one- 
ply, $1.79; two-ply, $2.05; three-ply, $2.40; medium grade, 
one-ply, $1.55; two-ply, $1.90; three-ply, $2.25. Ordinary 
. grade, one-ply, $1.40: two-ply, $1.70; three-ply, $2. Sanded, 
one side, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45; three-ply, $1.70. 
Building paper, $62 per ton; tarred felts, $3.20 per 100 Ib., 
and slaters’ felt, $1.20 per roll. 

RIVETS.—Business is fairly good and will doubtless 
improve steadily during the remainder of the year. 
Shipments received lately have practically relieved the 
shortage of different sized rivets tha tcaused some 
embarrassment a short time ago. 

The wholesale discount on rivets is 40 per cent off list. 

Sap Irons.—Quite an improvement is noted because 
of the fact that the country trade is now coming to 
town. Sales of electric irons are also very good. 

The jobbers’ price on plain sad irons is 5%c. a lb., and on 


nickel plated irons 6%c. per Ib. 
TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
Oct. 24, 1918. 


THE past week has been a rather indifferent one 
as far as sales are concerned, although, on the 
average, trade has nearly equalled last year’s. Espe- 
cially along lines not restricted by government regula- 
tions, trade shows a general improvement through 
various channels. While those lines dependent on the 
building trades, for instance, have steadily diminished 
in volume of sales, the lines affected by the stimulation 
of shop and factory activity have increased to a very 
marked degree. The ban on Sunday automobile driv- 
ing has had a depressing influence on the sale of auto 
accessories and supplies, but with some good weather 
and the ban lifted, the next few weeks should show 
an increase along this line. The season is short at 
best now, but auto robes, grip hand warmers and auto 
heaters with other items such as radiator covers, hood 
covers, radiator non-freeze solutions and tire chains 
should enjoy a very good sale. On the average, cars 
not used strictly for business will be stored for the 
winter earlier this year than before, to avoid the cost 
of operating during the colder weather when car run- 
ning expense is highest. There, again, the live acces- 
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SOAPSTONE PENCILS.—A general advance has been 
made in prices and sales to machine shops and foun- 
dries are almost at a high water mark. Stocks in 
hand are still somewhat limited. 

Jobbers quote as follows: Round pencils, $2.90 per gross; 
square, $1.80, and metal worker cranes, $3 per gross. 

STOvE BOLTS.—Contrary to the usual idea that stove 
bolts are only used by stove makers, dealers report a 
heavy demand from structural iron workers, and also 
from tank makers. These bolts are also used on cer- 
tain types of smokestacks. Stocks in hand are suffi- 
cient to fill all urgent orders. 

The jobbers’ discount is 60 and 10 per cent off list. 

Stove Pipe.—It is almost impossible to get a suffi- 
cient supply of stove pipe to satisfy the demand. Re- 
pairs being made absorb every joint of pipe that can be 
turned out. The scarcity of sheets is becoming more 
acute and it is quite probable that there will be no relief 
at any time during the coming winter season. 

SHOTGUN SHELLS.—The demand is quite heavy with 
the Kentucky merchants, but in Ohio where the game 
laws are more stringent sales are somewhat limited. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 12 gage black powder 
shells, $28.17 per 1000; smokeless powder, $35.15. 

SToves.—As the winter season draws nearer, it is 
more apparent that the shortage of all kinds of stoves 
now existing will prove to be more serious later on. 
Another matter that has recently come to light is the 
inability of jobbers to get a supply of wicks for oil 
stoves. In the country districts a large number of 
these are used and as the matter now stands it is prac- 
tically necessary to buy a new stove in order to obtain 
a wick. 

TIRE BOLTS.—An improvement is reported from dif- 
ferent sources that is somewhat surprising at this sea- 
son of the year. Stocks in hand are sufficient to take 
care of all orders. 

The wholesale discount is 40 and 5 per cent off list. 


WASHERS.—There is still a good demand for wrought 
washers, and all orders can be filled promptly. No 
change is noted in quotations. 

The wholesale price of wrought washers is $2 off list. 


Woop HEATERS.—The heavy demand for these from 
the country has practically exhausted all stocks, and 
dealers are unable to obtain a sufficient number of 
heaters even to supply their most urgent orders. The 
cutting off of hard coal shipments to this territory 
has even developed a demand for wood heaters in the 
city proper where a supply of wood could be obtained. 

The following are prices to dealers named by a promi- 
nent manufacturer. Royal Princess, No. 18, $3.75: No. 21, 
$4.75; No. 25, $5.75. “Special” wood heaters, No. 11, $2.50; 
No. 12, $3.25 and No. 13, $4.25. 

WirE CLOTH.—There never was such a shortage as 
is reported at the present time and makers of screen 
doors and windows are doing their utmost to secure 
a sufficient supply to enable them to fill orders now 
being sent in for spring shipment. A number of hard- 
ware merchants bought a large supply of wire cloth 
some time ago, and a few of them will carry over a 
sufficient stock to see them through the early part of 
the spring season. 

The jobbers quote No. 12 mesh at $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


CITIES 


sory man can make a sale, as the man who puts away 
his car needs tire saving jacks, and he knows what he 
wants along this line. 

Other fall supplies are meeting with good demand. 
Weather strip, building papers, glass, putty, and points, 
are all moving. Coal conserving items sell readily also, 
although the past week has been too mild to urge the 


sale of this class of goods. Electric lighting equip- 
ment, as the days grow shorter is receiving attention, 
and sales of lights, and other kindred goods begin to 
mount. 

Prices the past week have been very stable and quiet. 
Linseed oil shows a further reduction and turpentine 
has advanced slightly. Other prices show the same 
even level of the past two weeks, with prospect of slight 
changes at least until the first of the year. 

AXES.—Call shows some increase the past week with 
prices steady. The fire catastrophe in the northern 
part of the State has undoubtedly caused some in- 
crease in the demand if not in the price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $138.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys’ 
axes at $12 per dozen. 
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AsH SIFTERS.—It seems rather early to talk of ash 
sifters, but they are being sold rapidly. Every one is 
using every available method for saving coal, and this 
is one of the best. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wood barrel ash 
sifters, $5.75; round metallic, $3.15; square wood, $1.75. 
Triumph ash sifters, rotary type, $3.90 each. 


BABBITT METAL.—The increase in use of babbitt has 
created a shortage of this stock with many merchants. 
Prices show no change from last week’s quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 babbitt metal at 
17 cents per lb.; No. 2 at 16%4c. per Ilb.; No. 3 at 13c. per 
lb.; No, 4 at 12%c. per lb., and genuine at $1.25 per Ib. 


Botts.—The call in shops and factories is increas- 
ing, with new contracts coming to the cities, for war 
materials and products. Price is unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent; large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
acrews at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 


CoAL Hops.—While sales aie not heavy as yet, deal- 
ers have arranged to get their stocks into a more promi- 
nent place and cooler weather will move many of this 
article. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. Japanned open 


coal nade, $6.50 per dozen; 18-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in. 
jJapanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 18-in., $9.00 per dozen; 
17-in. galvanized open, $10.00 per dozen; 18-in., $10.90 per 
dozen; 17-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., 
$12.35 per dozen. 


Door MATs.—Fall storms will bring a demand for 
this line of articles which show a generous increase in 
price over last spring quotations. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
mats, $10.00 per dozen; No. 2, $13.25 per dozen; 
$16.25 per dozen; No. 4, $20.50 per dozen. 


FILES.—The price is still steady, with mill ship- 
ment extremely slow. Call remains undiminished from 
shops and factories with local stocks in only fair con- 
dition. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 50 
per cent, Riverside at 50-130 per cent, Royal at 60-5 per cent, 
and Arcade at 50-10 per cent. 


No. 1 cocoa door 
No. 3, 





GALVANIZED PAILS.—Call has not been nearly as 
heavy this year, due to the fact that contractors have 
not been using them in quantities. The price remains 
stationary, with new supplies coming slowly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt. galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen, 10-qt. at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12-qt. at 
$5.05 to $6.76 per dozen, 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen, 
16-qt. at $9.18 per dozen, 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 

8.15 to $11.55 per dozen; 18-qt. at *59. 45 to $13.42 per dozen, 
0-qt. at $15.29 per dozen. 


GALVANIZED TuBS.—Retail sales are light, due un- 
doubtedly to the high price which is necessary to place 
on this article. Jobbing stocks are low, with only 
occasional shipment from factory. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen, No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen, No. 
2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen; No. 3 at $17.75 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 heavy at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 


LACE LEATHER.—Sales continue good from shops and 
factories on this line of material with price steady. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cocheco, light tan, 58 
cents sq. ft.; Eagle, light tan, 52 cents sq. ft.; Oriole, raw- 
hide dark tan, 58 cents sq. ft.; Indian, rawhide dark tan, 
58 cents sq. ft. 


LANTERNS.—The sale of lanterns continues good with 
the darker days and longer evenings. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Triumph No. 2 cold 
blast short Globe at $11.50 per dozen. No. 2 cold blast long 
Globe, $11.50 per dozen; tubular, long Globes, $11.50 per 
dozen ; tubular short Globes at $11.50 per dozen; tubular dash 
Globes at $15 per dozen; Dietz D Lite short Globe at $12.75 
per dozen; Dietz Wizzard at $12.25 per dozen; Dietz Victor 
at $8 per dozen; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard at $12.25 per dozen; 
Dietz Blizzard dash lamp, $17 per dozen; Dietz Buckeye 
dash lantern, $11 per dozen. 


OIL HEATERS.—The call has diminished somewhat 
in the past week, due to the milder weather, but with 
the cooler weather which seems now approaching, un- 
doubtedly sales will climb rapidly again. Stocks at 
present are amp!e with prices unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Perfection oil heaters 
in lots of less than 10 at 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30-5 per cent 
from standard*list; No. 12 Perfect, $3.75 each; No. 15 Per- 
fect, $4.75 each; No. 016 Perfect, $5.75 each. 


Nuts.—Sales are undiminished along this line with 
jobbing stocks only in fair condition. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 
25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexa- 
gon semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed square blank 
nuts at $1; hot pressed square tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank 
nuts, 80c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 
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_ Rope.—Call is light in a retail way at the present 
time with prices unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base; best grade sisal rope at 24c. per Ib. 
base. Swedish wire rope at list plus 5 per cent; tram and 
tiller rope at list plus 5 per cent; Monitor hoisting rope at 
5 per cent discount; plow steel, 20 per cent discount; crucible 
steel, 84% per cent discount from standard list. 

SANDPAPER.—Retail sales are light with good sales of 
Royal Sandpaper and Garnet paper to shops and fac- 
tory. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flint sandpaper at 
list less 15 per cent or best grade No. 1 at $6.75 per ream; 
second grade No. 1, $5.63 per ream; garnet No. 1 at $10.12 
per ream. 

SASH CorD.—Price holds steady and strong on sash 
cord with the possibility of further advancement. There 
has been some talk of the Government fixing the price 
on cotton, which of course would influence price on all 
cotton products. Retail sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common sash cord 
at 70c. per lb.; Silver Lake at 92c. per Ib.; Samson spot at 
90c. per Ib. 

Saws.—Sales continue good, with ‘prices at old level. 
Jobbing stocks are in good condition. 

We crag from local jobbers’ stocks: Disston No. 2 crosscut 
oe. 4% $2.70 each; 5-ft., $3 each; 5%4-ft., $3.30 eacn; 
6-ft., $3.60 rey one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 3-ft., $2 
each; 31%4-ft., $2. 36 each; 4-ft., $2.60 each; 4%-ft., $2.95 
each: 5-ft., $3.30 each. 

ScREWS.—The advances noted last week have been 
put into effect by local jobbers. Retail sales continue 
light with good call from shops and factories. 
local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright 
screws, 671%4-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
screws, 50 per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 20 per cent from standard list. 

SoLpER.—Conditions in regard to solder have not 
changed in the last few weeks. Wholesale stocks are 
light and jobbers are limiting retailers to small quan- 
tities with price holding strong. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 56c. per lb.; warranted half and half solder at 60c 
per lb.; wire solder at 62c. per lb. 

STEEL SHEETS.—There has been no change in the 
steel sheet market either in supply or price. Sales 
are at a very low point at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black sheets at 
$6.85 per hundredweight base. Galvanized sheets at $8.00 
per hundredweight base. 

STOVE PIPE.—Call is increasing for pipes and elbows 
as stoves are being put into position for winter use. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28 ga. K. D. 6 inch 
stovepipe at 19 cents per joint; 7 inch at 20 cents per joint. 

Stove Boarps.—A comparison of this year’s and last 
year’s prices on stove boards shows a remarkable ad- 
vance. Sales are limited as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square wood lined 
art inlay stove boards, 28 inch full crates, $15.70, less $16.20 
30 inch, full crates, $17. 70, less $18.20; 36 x 86 full crates. 
$25.40, less $25.90. 

Tin.—There is no change in the tin situation. Job- 
bing stocks are extremely low and retail sales are 
light. Tin is being used only where absolutely neces- 
sary. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: IC roofing tin, 20 x 
28, 8-lb. coating, $21 per box; furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28 
$24.75 per box. 

WEATHER STRIP.—The mild weather of the last week 
has had some influence on the sale of weather strip, 
sales being lighter than on some of the previous weeks. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from 


inserted 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Rubber 
weather strips at 75-10 per cent; felt inserted and all rubber 
‘at 70-5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher Felt weather strip at 65 


per cent; all felt weather strip at 30 per cent from the 
standard list. 

WHEELBARROWS.—Sales are light, as little contracting 
work has been done this season. Wheelbarrows for 
home use have been moving fairly well. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Fully bolted wheei- 
barrows at $36.50 pér dozen; tubular steel wheelbarrows. 
$7.65 each; wood garden wheelbarrows, $63.06 per dozen. 

WirE.—Sales on wire are comparatively light with 
jobbing sales still restricted to not more than 5 coils 
to a customer. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
at $4.75 per hundredweight base. 
per hundredweight base. 

WIRE NAILS.—Retail sales are light, as contractors 
have practically finished their year’s work. Coated 
nails are becoming in more demand. however, for use in 
nailing crates and boxes of material for war use. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.54 per keg base. Coated wire nails at $4.44 to $4.5¢ 
per keg base. 


stocks: Black annealed wire 
Jalvanized wire at $5.45 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 
Linseed, Raw, Carload 

lots . 

City. five-bbl. lots 

and over 
(nut-of-town, 

lots and over .50@— 

Boiled, 2¢ @ gal. advance on 


w. 
Lard, Prime Winter.$2.25@2.20 


$1.50@— 
$1.50@1.52 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Domestic, prime, 
white floated, 
f.o.b. works @ 
33.00 @36.00 
in bags 
23.00 @28.00 
--@ ton nowinal 
rench ton nominal 
China Clay, Imported 
®@ ton 20.00@40.00 
Domesti 15.00 @22.50 
Cobait, O 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


In Oil White, less than 
500 mm. r 


Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nomina) 
Blue, Soluble ---1.35@1.90 
Blue, Ultramarine ....14 50 
Brown, Spanish, high 

grades, per ton... .24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish low 

grades 16.00@— 
Carmine, No, 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 

12% 


Green, Chrome, pure. .40 50 
Metallic Paint, @ 


e 
Extra No. 1 1.65@1.70 
No. 1 1.55@1.60 

Oottun seed, © 

f.o.b. mill 
Yellow Summ 
Prime, bbl. ..... 

Tallow, Acidless .... 

Menhaden 
Northern Crude 
Southern f.o.b. Fi 


Dm 1.60@ 1.65 
Whiting .... --8 100 D 
Commercial . -1.25@ 
Gilders ... ..-1.80@1.85 
Ex. Gilders ........ 1.35@1.50 
Putty, Commercial— 

100 ® 
$3.10@— 
4.70@6.10 


Pure, tubs 
In 1 & to 5 M tins.. 


Spirits—Turpentine— 


gal. 
In Machine bbls...... 67 @67% 
Gum Shellac— 


Uocoanut Ceylon do- Diamond I 
mestic tanks, per 1b.16%@17 Fine Orange 
Cochin Imported - nominal Y ig 9 
Domestic, bbl 8% @19 
Cod Domestic Prime.. 
Newfoundland .......1.5 
Corn Refined, bbl...21 
Perpoise body .. 
Olive denatured 
Neatsfoot Prime, 
pressed ...seseeoes 2.00@2.50 
Paim, Lagos, spot per lb. .nominal 
Goya Bean, Manchu- 
rian, spot, bbis....18%@18% 


Minerals Oils— 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 gal. 
4 @25 


eee 


- -$1.15@1.20 


Yellow Bleached ... 
ite Bleached 
Winter 


Second Orange 
Kala Button 


Colors in Oil— 


Black Lamp 
Black, Coa 
Black in oi 
Drop Black 
Blue Chinese 
Blue Prussian .. 
Blue, Ultramarine 
Brown Vandyke . 
French Ochre 
Green, Chrome, 
Green, Paris 
Indian Red .. 
Venetian Red 
Peiigs ae Burnt . 
« * mber, Raw ... 
203 sp. gravity <---34 @3¢ Umber, Burnt 
80 Chrome Yellow 


ed Paraffine ....... 
White and Red 
Miscellaneous— ian 
Barytes: Cents @ 
White, Foreign, Lead, American White 
W ton .............mominal Dry 10@10% 


Red 
Ochre, Medium, # ton, 
30.00 @60.00 
American, Golden, # 1D. 


@10 
Foreign, Golden, ®@ B®. 
5 @10 
Frenc 


h 

to Orange, Mineral, Bnglish..nomma} 

10,000 Ib. ..... $12.29 French ina} 
10,000 Ib. up to 

30,000 Ib., per 

160 Be cccccecs $11.97 
Carload, minimum 

15 tons $ 


Litharge, American, 

powdered, Stvel 

Kegs, 100 

BA coccccececes $14.00 
500 Ib. up to 2000 

MU, socesceneies $12.60 
000 ibs. up 


American 
Red, Indian 

American 9% 100 ®. 8 @12 
Red. Tuscan nominal! 
Red, Venetian # 100 ™2%¢ 6 
Rose Pink 35 +0 
Sienna, Italian, 

and powdered .... 


Zine, Dry— em 
Red Seal (French proc.) 
13 Burnt, lump 


G 8 F b ) = 
reen Sl. (French proc. Italian, Raw, 
White Sl. (French _—. = aes 
e Si. (#rench proc. American, Raw .... 
14 @14% American Burnt and 
Powdered 
Tale. French nominal 
American. per ton $20.00@40.00 
Italian nomina) 
Terra Alba, 
French # 100 Ib. nomina) 
Englis b. nomina) 
American, # 100 Ib. No. 1 
1.25@— 
American, # 100 Ib. ~*~ é 


Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
and Powdered 5 
Rew and powdered 
Burnt, American ... 
Raw lumps 
Raw 


American Process. 
p. @. lead a, 


@10% 
10 p. ¢c. lead sulphate, 
9% @10 
lead sulphate, 
9%4@ 9% 
35 p. ¢. lead sulphate, 
9 


20 p. ¢. 


Dry Colors— 


Black, Carbon Gas.... 
Black, Bone ......... 5% 
Black, Drop 

Black, Lamp 

Black, Ivory 


Oxide Red, native, 
lump 8%4@4 
Vermillion, Quick Silver, 
English 2.00@2.16 
nomina) 


Rine, Celestial 
Blue, Chinese 1.25@— 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 


1.25@— Chinese 





CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1918. 

ns sales of the past few weeks have exceeded 

expectations, due in a great measure to the long 
period of clear open weather. Dealers, however, as- 
sert that the demand would have reached still greater 
proportions had it not been for the unusual amount 
of sickness. Painting in the city of Chicago has not 
kept pace proportionately with that in the smaller 
towns because building operations have suffered greater 
restrictions. Sales of interior paints and varnishes 
locally have been in excess of those of outside paints. 
The moving season is about over now and sales in these 
lines are expected to decline. There is every evidence 
that the spring trade will be heavy on account of the 
excessive use of soft coal, which will make necessary 
the redecorating of many flats and homes. 

The market as a whole has been quiet, with few 
price changes. Linseed oil continues to decline, and 
to a somewhat greater extent than had been expected. 
Turpentine shows an increase of 2c. per gallon, while 
other items of the paint line remain at the quotations 
of last week. 


BrusHES.—Brush sales have been somewhat heavier 
the past week, but are still far below those of normal 
times. There is evidence that the painting fraternity 
is taking better care of brushes than formerly, and 
giving them longer service. Retailers in general are 
carrying very light stocks, and this is attributed to the 
high prices in vogue. 


MIxeD PAINTs.—Mixed paints have sold in very fair 
volume during the past week, considering the compara- 
tively small amount of building in progress. In some 
Seaation the volume of sales has been very close to 
ormal. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
ber gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has taken another drop, 
and the market is still very uncertain. Reports indi- 
cate a short crop of seed and there is a general tendency 
to attribute the declines to lack of demand for oil. 


Conditions do not appear to warrant further heavy 


price drops. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.65 per 

TURPENTINE.—Turpentine has again taken an ad- 
vance, which is attributed more to the export than the 
domestic demand. Sales in the Chicago territory show 
little change. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
pentine, in barrels, 804c. per gal. 

DENATURED ‘ALCOHOL.—The market with regard to 
denatured alcohol is quiet and steady. There is a very 
fair demand, with nothing to indicate either advances 
or declines. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 78c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. cans, 20c 
higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher, prices to include containers ; 
where sold in bulk in less than barrels the price is 10c. higher 
than the barrel price, with an extra charge for containers. 

WHITE LEAD.—Local sales of white lead are fair, but 
are still much below what they were a year ago. Job- 
bers report slow shipments from the makers, with 
prices apparently firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, per Ib., 
14c. in quantity; single kegs. $14; 50-lb. kegs, per lb., 14%c 
in quantity; single kegs, $7.25; 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14\4c. im 
quantity; single kegs, $3.70; 12%4-lb. kegs. per lb, 14%c 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.95; (500-lb. lots, or more, %4c. 
per Ib. less). 

SHELLAC.—The demand for shellac is comparatively 
light and small orders rather than large ones appear 
to be the rule. Jobbers have good stocks and are amply 
able to meet the demand. There is nothing to indicate 
higher prices at this time, although the market appears 
firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac, 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 per gal.; pure orange shel- 
lac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 per gal. 

Dry CoLors.—Dry color sales are comparatively 
light and the market is quiet. Local jobbers have only 
small stocks of imported colors but are having no 
trouble in getting the domestic brands. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: English Venetiam 
red, in barrels, $2.50 and $4 per cwt.; gilders’ whiting, in 
bbls. (bbls. 50c. each), $2 and $3 per cwt.; New York plaster 
of paris, in bbls., $4 per bbl. 


Chicago: Strictly pure finseeé 
gal.; boiled, $1.67 per gal. 


Strictly pure tur- 
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TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
Oct. 24, 1918. 


AINT sales continue light, with very little chance 

that sales totals will improve to any great extent 
this fall. The season is getting late and the oppor- 
tunity for painting is growing rapidly less. Stocks are 
in good condition, there being r no shortage at the present 
time. 

MIXED PAINT.—The price on mixed paint still holds 
steady at old quotation. Call continues for small quan- 
tities. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
at $3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. 
$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon ; metallic paint in red, per pound, 
2 to 2% cents. 

LINSEED OIL.—Linseed oil has reached the stationary 
point for a short time. The last week has seen only 
one small price decline. Sales are light. 


Ready mixed paint 
Second grade at 
at 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil 


in barrel lots at $1.62 per gal. 
lots at $1.60 per gal. 


djots at 75\%c. 





Hardware Age 
Raw linseed oil in barrel 


TURPENTINE.—The price on turpentine shows a 
slight strengthening in the past week with sales light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Turpentine in barrel 
per gal. 

GLASS.—The sale on glass continues very good as 
storm sashes are being put into condition for winter 
use. Price remains unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, 40 inches and under, at 79 per cent; larger, 78 
per cent; double strength, 79 per cent from standard list, 


GLAZIER PoINTS.—Retail sales show some improve- 
ment as glass is being put into storm sash. Price 
remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Zine glaziers’ points 
at $1.25 per dozen packages; coated at 55c. 

PuTTy.—Price holds steady at old quotation with 
sales showing improvement in the past week or so. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks; Commercial bladder 
putty in barrels at from $4.05 per ewt. to $5; strictly pure 
bladder putty in barrels at $5.55 per cwt. 





Mill and Hardware Supplies 
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The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b. .10¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb......10¢ 


BEAMS—Scale— 

Chatillon’s No. 1.List + 20&10% 

a s No. 2.List + 20&10% 
Ss. & W List + 20&10% 

.20% 


AS, & Co. Revised List. 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 


Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz. a. 
Belting, Heavy, 16 oz....... 40 
Belting, Medium, 14% Of... .4! 5% 
Belting, Light, 13 oz........ 50% 
Becond Quality, Bide: “ear | 
Second Quality, ae ...60% 
Out Leather Lacing, 8 we” 

(J 


MED osterndbiacsaaka 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 4n 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over. 

Onder 17 sq. ft 


Rubber— 


Competition (Low Grade) .40&10% 
Standard 30&10% 


Best Grades ..ccccccscccece 25% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common wooden .......-- list net 
PACER .ccccoccccccecees list net 
Drill— 

Athol Machine Co.: 
Drill Blocks .......... List net 


Belts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Oarriage (cut thread): 

% a2 6, and smaller. .33%4&5% 
Oommon Carriage ( rolled thread) : 
% gw 6, and — -40&10 % 
Larger or long 


Phila., Bogle, $3.0 00 > . 60% 
Bolt Ends, » Wah)... ..0 15% 
Machine ts MK “ie 

3 0&5% 


38 @ 4 and smaller..... 4 
Larger or longer.........2 9 Fo 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
Small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per 


100 Ib.: 
imertcan Coil Straight Link 
by $19. 00; mt $14.50; 5/16, 


$12. ’ 00; 7/16, 
$9.85 ‘9/16, $9.70; 
%& &11/16, 9.50; %&13/16 
$9.40; a15/i6. 9.30; 1 in. 
(base), $9.20: 1%&1%, $9.20. 


DRESSING—Belt— 

Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ I.. 
Paste, 5 & 10 I. cans, 


30¢ 


8 Ib. 
Liquid in gal. cans, @ gal.$3.00 


DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 


Twist Bit Stocks. 1&5 Yo 
Twist, Taper and “Stratght 
WES. cc Gosase cceaics 0% 


Wire ry Jobbers’ and R. 8. 
Blocks with ......scccess 40% 
Brace Drills for Wood....... 50% 
EMER Y—Turkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestto, 1b. 10¢ 


HAMMERS AND 


SLEDGES— 
3B 10S WD. ccccescvevveeces 45% 
Over 5 lb.. e+ 22-45% 





OILERS— 
Steel, Copper Plated..... 60&10% 


Chace, Brass and tsa ae 
Chace, Zinc Plated. 4-5 4 
Railroad, coppered .......-+- 5 

Railroad, brass .......... 3085 % 


RGUr0ad 2... ccccccccvecece 10% 

Contractors’ Picks ......+++: 5% 

ROPE— 

Eastern Retail” i. Per ]b. 

Manila, in, diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade sues be8ee eee 33¢ 
Second Grade .....++++005 +4 


Hardware Grade 2 
Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 2 
Second Grade 
Sisal, og Hide and Bale Ropes, 
any ply, Medium and Coarse: 
wae oe 23%¢; one 


MOTTE cc cscccescccece 
Sisal’ Tarred, Medium Lath 
Y 
First  ouaiity 


Second quality ... 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and mee, 


Medium, 6/16-tn. and larger, 
@40¢ 


30 
Common, 5/16-in. and larger.30¢ 


$130,000,000 for Army Vehicles 


Contracts for motor trucks, chasses, ambulances, 
trailers, tractors, passenger cars, motorcycles and bi- 
cycles amounting to approximately $130,000,000, have 
been placed by the Motors and Vehicles Division in the 
office of the Director of Purchase and Storage at Wash- 
ington to supply the recently organized Motor Trans- 


port Corps. 


The order is the largest ever given by the 


Government for such equipment. 

The orders call for 800 three and one-half ton trucks, 
202 two-ton trucks, 600 one and one-half ton trucks, 600 
five ton chasses, 1020 three and one-half ton chasses, 





@48¢ 


Hack— a Mfg. Co. each, net 
Saws 6 to 14 in. inc........ 25% No. 1. $21.50; No. 2, $18. 30: 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.50. 

2 i 2 Sere 10&10 

% WASHERS—Cast— 
Saw Frames— Over %-inch, barrel lots. 
Trot o6f., OOP Gi. s<0006%6 $3.75 


Steel adj., g to 12 in., per doz., 
ate 

Steel adj., steel hdle., per —_ 
ad 

Adj. Pistol Grip, per dow. .$17.89 


02 


SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Lag, Cone Potnt.......§ 33 4&5 % 
Coach, Gimlet Point... .33% &5% 

Jack Screws— 
Standard List ............. 25% 


Machine— 

Cut Thread, Iron, 
lat Head or Reuna ae Oe 
ar Head 


"Flat Head or Round wenger: 30% 
Filister Head ........ id 
= _—— Iron, F. R. 





A: oF 15% 
Fivictor on ++ 70% 
a 
ere 50% 
Pitleten — teweweuve wt 40% 
—' and Cap— 
error 5% 
er (sie!) net reveedi over 
Ee ee en 25% 
6. vHa.. Cone EE ee 50% 
rer eer 50% 
Falster “id, "Dap aerrere ye 25% 
Wood 
Flat Head, Iron....... -10% fS 
= 
8 
‘87% 8 
Round Head, Bronze. - 35% JS 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
—— 


Set 
Hand Taps, % to 1 in 
Hand Taps, smaller than \%4 


in. 
M. 8. Taper Taps, No. 2 to 
12 in. ine . —_ 
M. 8. Super Taps, larger... .45% 


TURNBUCKLES— 


National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 


Iron or Steel 





er lb. 5S¢ 
om bolt 5/16 
ashers.. $16.90 14.50 13.40 
13.20 13.10 
per 100 Ib. 
WRENCHES— 
BOPIORTIEE g oocec cc cacd 5% 
Alligator or Crocodile....... 50% 
2 See 30% 
Stillson pattern ......... -10% 
Genuine Walworth Stéillson, 
50&10% 
METALS— 
Straits, pig . nomina) 
BOS 6 cetrdsveneceoeonns nomina) 
EARO TREO. cccvcccccsvese 27.30¢ 
BISCUPONFtS 2 cccccscccess 27.30¢ 
ME bb-6s cee sb weeee ned 27.30¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ........ 11@12¢ 
Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast,. 
17¢; open, 17%¢. 
Lead— 

American pig.. .Per 8.80¢ 
Be ccvvceceus ‘Per lb., Sue@ ior 
Solder— 

Per Ib 
% x % guaranteed.......... 55é 
DS sayeegearetarescuates 49¢ 
HAMMER Oo olne ccna wo Chik emeas 41¢ 


Prices of solder indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition, 


Babbitt Metal— 


Best grade, per Ib.........++ 95¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib... .50¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic ....cccce per lb, 16@18¢ 
Bismuth— 

Per Gh i shesscsesd $4.50@$5.00 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 


— (ton —. f.o.b. 
- b., 32.10¢ 


40@45¢ 


6250 three ton chasses, 2100 two ton chasses, 565 one 
and one-half ton chasses and 4000 militors, 1200 AA 


chasses and 24,950 Class B chasses. 


Contracts have 


also been placed for 3584 ten ton trailers and 150 four- 


wheel trailers. 


Orders for 13,500 four-wheel drives 


have been placed, which are handled as amendments to 


ordnance contracts. 


Other orders include 8000 standard Ford five-pas- 
senger cars, 1000 Dodge five-passenger cars, 300 Dodge 
Winter cars, 558 limousines, 3000 delivery cars, 18,775 


motorcycles and 25,000 bicycles. 


Deliveries on these 


orders are to begin immediately in some instances and 


will extend over a period of several months. 
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¢6¢ [ T’S a damned shame!” and with this decided 
expression of his unalterable conviction, Al 
Page violently slapped an unoffending sample 
box of “C. Q. D.” undergarments down on his desk, 
jammed his hands vigorously into his pants pockets 
and glared at his startled partner, George Roun- 
tree, who, with evident satisfaction, had been com- 
placently footing up the day’s cash receipts. 

“We-l-l, sa-y-y, Al—what’s all the excitement 
about? I’m kinda surprised at you. Somebody been 
nailing your hide to the back fence this time ?” and 
Rountree grinned. He was only human, and his 
hustling young partner had rather severely jolted 
him and his easy-going business methods on several 
previous occasions, although the merchant himself 
frankly admitted that in each case the business had 
materially profited by said jolts. 

“George, this is no joke! I’ve just heard that 
the trustees’ sale of the Sweitzer hardware stock 
across the street will net the general merchandise 
creditors twelve cents on the dollar! Good Lord! 
Just think of it! Twelve—measly—little—cents!” 

“It’s a commercial crime—that’s what it is. 
Great Cesar! How I wish that our Washington 
solons would enact national legislation of some sort 
which would make it an offense punishable by heavy 
fine and actual imprisonment for any of those pro- 
fessional business wreckers or bankruptcy sharks 
who deliberately create a condition which appar- 
ently makes it necessary for a retailer to make an 
assignment of his business—often when there is no 
actual need existing that he make the sacrifice, until 
those avaricious buzzards of the collection game get 
their hooked talons well set!” 

George Rountree laid down his blue pencil and 
gave his undivided attention to the authoritative 
statements of his more youthful partner. Almost 
with each passing month Page had injected a new 
departure into the store’s previously rather somno- 
lent methods of retail merchandising; and the firm’s 
permanent and constantly increasing balance at the 
American bank offered mute but highly convincing 
testimony that the store had in reality become a 
money-making business establishment, and was not 
—as it had threatened to become before the advent 
of the aggressive new partner—merely a “Merchan- 
dise Exchange,” where costly commodities were— 
oh, so cheerfully !—passed over the counter in an 
unequal trade for questionable credit. 


Fund of Information 


ROUNTREE’S partner had for years traversed 

the highways and byways of many states fol- 
lowing his calling of “Commercial Adjuster”—the 
personal field representative of his client, the job- 
ber, in securing adjustments of their delinquent 
accounts with the retailer, and had naturally ac- 
cumulated a fund of information regarding the 
retail merchant and those uncharted channels and 
shoal banks whieh but only too often bring to grief 
his heedless Argosy. 


Beasts That Batten 


The Human Coyote and His Commercial Prey 


By EUGENE J. MEYER 
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Rountree had never seen his usually cool and busi- 
ness-like young partner so excited. He settled © 
down comfortably in his cushioned seat. Page 
thumped down astraddle of the vacated bookkeeper’s 
chair and gesticulated over its back. 

“I have just heard the whole story from poor 
Sweitzer. He can’t understand yet why he’s penni- 
less. He’s going.out on Jack Houston’s farm next 
week. 

“Of course, Sweitzer had been hard pressed for 
some time and undoubtedly was insolvent—his lia- 
bilities, he told me, totalled nine thousand, eight 
hundred odd dollars, while his entire assets, includ- 
ing stock, book-accounts and fixtures, amounted to 
but $7,000. Of course he was doomed. He had 
realized too late the vital necessity of getting in 
his own delinquent accounts and during his last 
few months in business had actually succeeded in 
cutting them down to about $1,000.” 

Here George Rountree’s eyes shifted momentarily 
from his partner’s face. He flushed guiltily, as he 
fully realized that but for the prompt action of his 
partner, when that young man first entered the 
firm, their own present profitable business would 
have been non-existent; and, in fact, the store itself 
might have been lost, as there was a heavy accumu- 
lation of good, bad and indifferent accounts on his 
books and some jobbers had started to shut down 
on his credit, while others, who had successfully 
cleaned up his account with them, left him severely 
alone. Unpleasant memories! The brink of the 
chasm was still too fresh in his mind. 

“Most of the money he collected went to clean 
up his notes for twenty-one hundred owing to the 
First National. Leave it to those geezers to get 
in on the ground floor. I venture to claim that if 
the truth were known, it’s doggoned seldom that a 
country bank loses. When it comes to looking out 
for little old No. 1 I’ve never met their equal—an 
Irish cop with five fists and a Prussian disposition 
is a defenseless, spineless angle-worm compared to 
the ability of these accommodating and efficient 
gentlemen of the exchequer when it comes to safety 
first. 

The Slimy Trail 

66 OWEVER, it isn’t the bank in this case that’s 
responsible for a loss of about forty cents on 
the dollar to the merchandise creditors—but the 
Ulooze Collection Agency. The minute Sweitzer told 
me the name, the entire deal was clear to me. I’ve 
crossed their slimy trail many a time in the’ past. 

“Their methods are routine stuff to them but 
unfortunately new to each of the innocent and 
gullible merchants on whom they call. 

“Their primary endeavor is to secure, by hook 
or crook, a jobber’s account for collection. Gentle- 
men of their ilk as a rule find it impossible to secure 
the business of the larger wholesale houses; in fact, 
it is entirely immaterial to them if the account 
amounts to but fifteen dollars. All they desire is 
the excuse for calling on the merchant. 
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“They don’t give a darn about their own client’s 
interests or whether they collect the account in- 
trusted to them. The object of their call is to 
secure a list of the debtor’s creditors! That’s what 
they want. In Sweitzer’s case their smooth opera- 
tor originally called with the $75 account of the 
Skinem Brokerage Company. This fly-by-night 
concern had put in a display case of cheap cutlery, 
leading Sweitzer to believe that it was placed with 
him on merely a consignment basis. He signed 
what he thought was a printed order blank. It 
proved to be a carefully worded iron-clad note.” 

“What did he pay it for?” indignantly cut in 
Rountree. 

“He didn’t pay it. Said his signature had been 
obtained by misrepresentation and fraud, and that 
the holder could go plumb to the hot place with 
his crooked paper. Of course this stand of Sweitz- 
er’s was really playing right into the hands of the 
enemy. The caller manifested extreme surprise. 
Said his firm didn’t desire to handle business that 
was in any way questionable. Played the sympathy 
racket and pulled out all the tremolo stops. 

“In Sweitzer’s position sympathy was balm of 
Gilead, and he loosened up and probably told his 
life history. Leave it to the adroit visitor to see 
that the narrative included a list of the store’s 
principal creditors. 

“The man left, after emphatically condemning 
his own client and their business methods. His 
subsequent operations are clear as crystal to one 
whose own clients have suffered heavily by their 
nefarious schemes. Upon returning to his lair, 
he immediately sent letters and even telegrams to 
various creditors whose names he had so artfully 
secured. He advised them that he had just re- 
turned to his office after unsuccessfully endeavor- 
ing to collect a small seventy-five dollar account 
from this debtor; that he was in very bad shape, 
financially, and that unless the jobber’s account re- 
ceived prompt attention there was danger of a 
serious loss being sustained. The concluding sen- 
tence would be a master-stroke and would probably 
read, ‘Upon my return I find several large accounts 
against this same debtor awaiting my immediate 
attention. If you will, therefore, wire me’ the 
amount of your claim and authority to represent 
you, I will be very pleased to safeguard your in- 
terest, as I will again call upon this debtor in an 
effort to get ample security, no later than day after 
to-morrow.’ ” 

Rountree inhaled a deep breath. “Smooth, wasn’t 
he? Works the stunt along the same line as the 
lobster who says, ‘lend me a dollar—quick!’ and 
then makes a break for the street car which he 
mever catches.” ; 

“Exactly,” said Page, “simply another play on 
average human nature. I say average because there 
are exceptions, and a lot of credit men have learned 
to think twice and then once more before placing 
their house’s interests in the hands of these strange, 
long-distance, but cordial parties. 


Different Mein 


és FUST seven days after the first call this Mr. 

Man again walked in on Sweitzer. But look 
who’s here! He wore an entirely different mien. 
He was arrogant and the hungry yellow fangs now 
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showed where before there had been nought but 
soft, white, woolly curls. The disguise had served 
its purpose—for the present occasion—and had 
been cast aside. 

He flashed forty-two hundred dollars’ worth of 
indebtedness in Sweitzer’s face, a good portion not 
even being due, and demanded immediate settle. 
ment! Can you imagine the tableaux? 

“Poor Sweitzer must have felt as though the 
ground had slid right out from under him. I can 
imagine his strangled gulp and look of sickly aston- 
ishment—then utter chaos! He was threatened 
with bankruptcy and all the attendant evils thereof. 
His good faith was impeached and it was repeatedly 
hammered into his despondent mind that an assign- 
ment to the Ulooze Collection Agency was the only 
possible chance for salvation. Salvation! 

“Sweitzer finally made the assignment, unknow- 
ingly relinquishing his right to his legal exemption 
of $500. The agency sent on two of their own men 
to invoice (another joke) the stock. The home 
office gets out letters to all the creditors announc- 
ing that their investigator had found such a de- 
plorable condition of affairs existing that in order 
to conserve the assets for the creditors (you may 
smile again) it had been necessary to secure an 
assignment of the business; the assignment running 
to the Ulooze Collection Agency as trustee for the 
creditors. 

“All creditors, of course, lose no time in filing 
verified itemized statements of their accounts with 
the trustee—and then, happy day! the juggling com- 
mences. 

“Even in these days of the high cost of existence 
it would surprise you, George, to see how expensive 
the administration of a trusteeship can be made. 
Sweitzer says that the trustee’s bill of expense 
showed a fee of $800 to the attorney for the trustee. 
It listed traveling expenses at $290. Long-distance 
telephone tolls at eighty-three bucks. Custodian’s 
salary and expenses were charged at over $200. 
Auto hire—stationery—postage—filing fees for re- 
cording the assignment, and last the trustee’s fee 
of five hundred criminally obtained, round, iron 
men! 

“You see how these sweet little eels burrow? 
They’re bound to win; nobody loses but—everybody 
but themselves. If they—” 

“Hold on a minute, Al—” interrupted Rountree, 
who had been figuring hurriedly on a protruding 
cuff with his blue pencil, “I don’t quite get it. Even 
if we list these gougers’ expenses at $2,000, there 
would still be a balance of $5,000 in assets to dis- 
burse to creditors whose claims. totalled $9,800. 
Seems to me it ought to have paid at least fifty 
cents on the dollar.” 


Would Have Paid 60 Cents 


“pores on the right: track, George, but you're 
headed the wrong way. If Sweitzer had 
made his assignment to the credit manager of any 
large jobber to whom he was indebted, his assets, 
I am convinced, would have paid at least sixty cents 
on the dollar. As it is, you feel that the dividend 
should have been fifty cents. But how about the 
thousand dollars’ worth of his book-accounts—the 
sediment? And finally,” here the pressure became 
too severe, and Al again laid ungentle hands on the 
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split box of C. Q. D. samples, “the big melon is 
cut. They find that the stock is all run down—lots 
of old junk—obsolete stuff—and are tickled to death 
to lump it off to the Cahoots Outfitting Company 
for a mere bagatelle!” 

“QOh-ho!” ejaculated Rountree upon whose puz- 
zled face the glimmer of understanding at last 
began to dawn. “So that’s the way they work it, 
eh? That tale of bum stock is camouflage for the 
creditors, and the trustee cahoots with the Cahoots 
Outfitting Company! Well, I’m ! JT never 
heard of such a thing!” 

“Neither did Sweitzer—worse luck; but most 
credit men have, and when they unheedingly an- 
swer a ‘rush’ request for their account from a 
strange and distant source they usually have the 
sad experience of charging off in red ink the major 
portion of each dollar of their account. Second 
thoughts 

“But say, Al’—Rountree had been following out 
a train of thought—“how does a merchant know 
whether a collector is on the square or not. What 
are the ear marks?” 

“Unfortunately there is no way in which he can 
spot ’em without fail,” answered Page. ‘However, 
if the merchant uses his wits and common sense he 
can usually differentiate between the adjuster who 
can be trusted and the collector or scout who lives 
by the destructive method. 

“The first type usually represents a creditor 
whose account runs into fair-sized figures. He is 
nearly always equipped with the complete and con- 
fidential credit file of the jobber whom he repre- 
sents; that is, the credit file pertaining to this par- 
ticular account. His first effort is naturally to pro- 
tect his client, but after the adjustment is made, he 
is always ready to give the merchant really valuable 
advice and helpful hints as to ways and means by 
which the earning capacity and efficiency of the 
store in general could be improved. 

“George, during the entire time that I was on 
the road I never once violated a confidence placed 
in me by either the jobber or the retailer! Sounds 
rather ordinary, doesn’t it? Of course there should 
be no necessity of placing a premium on honesty. 
Literally it is ordinary—but technically—well, I’m 
sort of proud of it. I have secured hundreds of 
property statements, including a complete list of 
creditors, for my clients—and the property state- 
ment duly went forward to the jobber along with 
a comprehensive report as to the advisability of 
continuing the account. 








Simply Parasites 


OW, this shady outfit in question-—they’re 
simply parasites, leeches on the body commer- 
cial. The custodian is a staff employee; the attor- 
ney is usually a member of the firm—and his heavy 
fees become company funds! 
“If ever a collector shows up in this place with 
a small account and displays an interest in our 
business out of all proportion to the size of his 
commission for making the collection—why pay him 
—he’s entitled to that—and no more! Property 
statements and financial reports we will send direct 
to the Mercantile Agencies and those jobbers whose 
accounts with us are of such size that our own 
sense of justice and good business tells us are justly 
entitled to them. 
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“If a personal representative of a house should 
ever find it necessary to call on us, I would give 
him all the information he desired, providing he 
proved to me that he was really a trusted and 
trustworthy emissary. There’s lots of ’em. One 
of the biggest and best collection agencies in this 
country has an adjustment department which will 
shoot its field men out on a jump of 1500 miles in 
an effort to have their clients’ business relations 
with the retail merchant adjusted without undue 
publicity. They will summarily dismiss from their 
employ any individual who participates either di- 
rectly or indirectly in the fee allowed the attorney 
of record in a bankruptcy case and will only be a 
party to bankruptcy proceedings where there exists 
incontrovertible proof that fraud is intended or 
that the merchant’s assets would be dissipated. The 
latter case is seldom helped by bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. An assignment to an honest third party is 
far more preferable. Bankruptcy is seldom neces- 
sary—and always expensive—for the creditors.” 

Page stood up, arched his chest, and stretched 
vigorously. 

“George, it’s a great old world, isn’t it? The 
crooks all trying to nip the honest men, and the 
honest men with streaming coat-tails hot-footing 
it in an effort to corral the crooks! And so we go 
bumping along—even road to-day—heavy going 
to-morrow,” and with a return to his usual cheer- 
ful good-nature Al slapped his seated partner boy- 
ishly on the shoulder. 

George Rountree smiled broadly at his partner’s 
exhuberance. “AI, you’re my fountain of perpetual 
youth, only it’s punch you serve instead of water 
—which is a mighty good thing for me, I guess.” 
With which rather cryptic remark the elder man 
affectionately jack-knifed his partner with a foul 
but not too vigorous lunge at the belt buckle. 
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Unique and Effective Ad on Ranges 
—An Ad That Sold a Large 
Amount of Toys—Well 
Written Conservation 
Announcement 


Introducing ‘‘ Handy Andy ”’ 
No. 1 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 


R. ED. H. McGOWAN begs to announce the 

initial appearance of “Handy Andy.” Mr. 
McGowan has hired Handy for the season to tell 
the folks just what brand of service they may obtain 
at the McGowan store. 

We’ve always had a good word to say for a hard- 
ware character, and we know a half dozen of them 
that are rendering mighty good service to their 
owners. 

The manner in which Handy appears in this ad is 
a very good arrangement to follow. Here the char- 
acter does not claim first importance, and neither 
does the panel take up too much room. 


The main appeal here is a special listing of sea- . 


sonable goods with emphasis laid on their prices. 
The ad serves its purpose well, and it is bound to 
be read closely, as prices are the most interesting 
reading to be found these days, especially when 
they seem to be a bit lower than we had antici- 
pated. 


Sold a Lot of Toys 
No. 2 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 


Me: H. T. NOCK of Nock & Kirby, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia, sent us this ad on toys, and informs 
us that it was the cause of a considerable rush on 
the toy department, which serves to demonstrate 


that you don’t have to wait until Christmas to sell 
a lot of toys. Just liven up the situation with a 
little newspaper publicity, and your clerks will find 
their hands full. 

Note the exceptionally attractive heading on this 
ad: a neat little illustration and bold-face display 
of the subject of the ad, followed by a snappy open- 
ing talk. 

Also note the clean-cut manner in which individ- 
ual toys are featured—capital letters for the name 
of the toy, each paragraph of description indented 
so as to make it easy to'read, and pertinent copy, 
which goes farther than dry description. 








HAIPDNYAI 


Every Kind You Can Think-of—and Then Some 
At Lowést Prices ‘For Rest Quality 








(Note the Prices) 


Good quality house paint 
Bushel Baskets 
Hand Lamps—No. 2 brass burner 


Keen Kutter food choppers 

12 qt. 4 coat granite water pail 
Heavy 4 coat granite tea kettle 
Laco Brooms 

Solid copper bottom boilers 
Sisal rope cow ties 

Heavy weight stove pipe 
Wyandotte cleaner 

Women’s shoe sol+s 

Six tine potato forks 

Gun Oil 

E. Z. Stove polish 

Best ever mop polish (1.00) 
Carbonite (Soot remover) 


-25 length 
30 bag 
15 pair 
‘ i 
of our advertisements an 


prove to be the best friend you eve 
had. 


He will present for your 
ation, the best and newe 
saving devices that wili bh 
down expenses and conser 
which you are now wasting on your 
daily tasks, 
“Handy Andy" Work 
Only For Our Stor 
Watch For Him 
In Our Ads. 


ED. H. MCGOWAN 
(To Be Continued) 


Be a volunteer in the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


ED. H. McGOWAN 


Tinware Stoves Hardware Phone 14 
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TOYS 
Fine Window Display 
At Nock & Kirby’s: 





There are four good reason why every father and mother should inspect. these 
Toys—and BUY THEM 


First and foremost, they are AUSTRALIAN MADE—they are strong and 
hey’re the sensible sort of long-lasting plaything—and their fourth virtue 1s 
the important one of decidedly small cost, 


Nock & Kirby’s Noted Low Prices. 











WHEPLBABROWS.—Every little lad’s de- HOBBY HORSBS, strong wooden gee-gees, 
light. ng 7 of Mery pine, and varnish- at 1/-, 1/9 each. 
ed: 1/-, 1/8, 1/6, 2/9, 3/6, 7/6 each. 


ROLE HORSES, 1/3, 1/6, 2/9 each. 
BROOMS, for little girlies to while away 
maby @ pleasant moment —— 
Millet Straw, 94 each. 
Hair Filled, 10d each. 
BLACKBOARD AND EASEL.— Another 


WHITE WOOD TABLES, to match the kindergarten requisite, which.finds use- 
cha " ful outlets also for juvenile education in 


irs. 2/-, 2/9, 3/6 each 
one’s home, 2/11, 3/9, 5/6, 
PUSH HORSES, made of wood. 3/-, 1/6 ea. plete. 


DOLL’'S — nice cane ones, at 1/6, 2/9, 
/ each. 


WOOD CHAIRS.—Real big, strong 
ones, such as we supply to Kindergar- 


“=. 
Plain Design, 1/3, Do each, 
With Arms, 2/6 ea 


, 6/9, com- 


SWINGS of various a at quite low 
prices. For instance 
Ordinary, 2/6, 276, “a each. 
Prey 3/6, 4/6 e 
bair Seat Pattern, ‘i each. 


= CARTS, wood, even to the wheels, 
ie are strong and — though 
Hehe ‘and noiseless, 3/9, 5/6, 6/9 each 


BILLY CARTS for little Willy to ride the 
baby in—and make bimeelf a very use- 
ful messenger, Fitted with IRON 
WHEELS, 10/6 each. 


BABY’S PLAYGROUND.—An excellent idea 
for a mite who's just beginning to tod- 
dle about the house Forms an en- 
closed? space, keeps the toddler out of 
danger, and the rails help it to stand 
and walk, 19/11 each. 


SOLD IN BASEME 


ROCKAWAYS,—Equally attractive to little 
boys or girls. Strongly made, and quite 


safe 
Plain. Pattern, 6/6 each. 
Padded Pattern, 7/6 each. 


“BABINEST” of White Duck Canvas. —As 
safe as the Bank of England, and a per- 
fect blessing to'a busy mother, especi- 
ally on washing day. 17/6 complete. 






THESE GOODS DISPLAYED 
GEORGE-STREET WINDOW 





GEORGE OR PITT STREDT ENTRANCES. 








"PHONES: CITY, 9980 (STX LINES). 


All George-street Trams Stop at Our Doors. 


NOCK & KIRBY, LTD., 


“The Home of Nated Low Prices for General Hardware and Drapery,” 


188, 190, 192, 194 194A George-st. (near Circular Quay), Sydney. 














2. This ad disposed of toys in large quantities 


Pounding on the Specifi 
No. 3 (3 cols. x 4 in.) 


TUKAS & SONS, Clinton, Iowa, sent us this 
very effective range ad, and it is well worthy 

of being duplicated by any dealer who wants a 
snappy range ad. 

The stove itself is made the argument. There 
is no argumentative text whatever—just a setting 
down of facts concerning the stove’s construction. 
Note the way in which this is done. First, the 
part is mentioned. Then the construction is given, 
and lastly a brief and crisp indorsement of the con- 
struction. A person can get a very complete idea 
not only of the construction of this stove but the 
reasons for its superiority in a few seconds by just 


NoRenge Licesar | HE MONARCH 
No Range Like 
Claims Aren't Here Nor There. It Is What _— Exists in bod — Up of a Range That 
Counts, Compare These Specifications and See Y 
FLUES—Vitrified enamel-- RIVETS Oval call polished 
can’t corrode— and nickeled— 
FRAME--Malleable iron; can’t 


— DRAFT—Duplex, from both 
roak— 
JOINTS—Riveted tight with- 


sides— 

ont sal Rane and 
aie tees & nilenhle Iron RESERVOIR Solid copper— 
BOD Y — Wellsvill lished extra large size— 

copper bearing plate | PRICES—Not higher than 
NICKLING—Polished smooth 
FINISH— Netural; 1 and put together in a 

ing requi: cheaper way. 


STUKAS & SONS, Ginton.’ “‘iows 


cations 





pper base— made of inferior materials 
no black- 














by the intelligent application of 
weather strips. Our stock of strip 
gladly advise you about the right 
kind for the right place. 
best QUAMLY StTiD. oc ccccccs 27c 
Your Butter Bill 
by using the Lightning Butter Mix- 
>er; one pound butter and one pint 
$two pounds of butter that will de-{ 
light you. Do your own 
1.75 
Save Rubbing 
bing and also saves your clothes; 
removes the ——— of wih 75; 
HARDWARE 
squ RRE 
BROOKLYN 
aPHONE 301 Butewicne « 


Coal Can Be Saved 
is complete for all uses and we will 
12-FOOT LENGTH; 
will be reduced almost 50 per cent. 
of milk, with this mixer, will make 
BOUTIN. PHC. es cckccces 
3 The Simplex Washer saves all rub- $ 
,washing. Price... 
2 BIINsONS 
7 BWAY AND QUINCY ST 
S5.6.8.8.8.8.8, 8 : 




















4. Good conservation ad 


glancing over the ad. For this reason we think it 
a very valuable contribution to range advertising, 
and we are very glad to be able to show it to you. 

Our one and only criticism is that the ad is a bit 
too crowded in look. One inch more of height would 
do wonders for the layout. Try it and see. 


Saving Coal, Butter and Labor 
No. 4 (1 col. x 4 in.) 


TKINSON’S “On the Square,” Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sent us this ad on conservation, and a mighty 
good job the writer has made of it. 

First, weatherstrip is featured as a coal saver, 
which it is, and no mistake. But who would think 
offhand a hardware store could help you save but- 
ter? It’s easy; just read along and see. The hard- 
ware store is a first-class member of the conserva- 
tion army and no mistake about it. Articles of 
hardware will help the housewife save food, fuel, 


Who Put the WAR in HARDWARE? 


Honestly, 





we don't know, but we do know that Uncle Sam is putting 


Hardware in the WAR 


and putting it—strong. The success of our armies 
“OVER THERE” 


depends, largely, on the quantity and the quality of the Hardware that 
we supply to them—and the same condition applies— 


“OVER HERE” 


Your personal, daily comfort hinges on your supply of Hardware, as 
much as on anything else. Hardware spells Metal, and Metal epelis 
Steel—and there you are. 


Our Business is Eeusential to You—Think It Over, 


Lowar« 





a's, 

















3. Selling the range by its specifications 


5. Hardware is helping to win the war 
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time and labor, and these are the things that are 
going to count in the winning of this war. 

This ad has real news value. You can duplicate 
its appeal. Why not do it for to-morrow’s ad? 


Putting the War in Hardware 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 
R. GEORGE HOWARD of Howard’s, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., sent us this ad. 


Inc., 
It has 









Hardware Age 


enough little twists and new thoughts to be worthy 
of some study. 

The importance of the hardware business is ably 
suggested by Mr. Howard’s talk. . Uncle Sani is 
calling upon the hardware business to help win 
the war, and the man at home finds he needs his 
hardware man more than ever. 

We think an occasional ad of this type is a valv- 
able addition to the regular run of advertising. 











regarding 





ERE is an interesting communication 
the legality of limited sales contracts: 
Tyler, Texas. 

I beg to hand you inclosed herewith all papers relauve to 
an order for —, the exclusive saie of which 1 accepted 
for my city and placed an order for the same through a 
Dallas (Texas) jobber, who also has the exclusive sale of 
this articie for the State of Texas. At least when I placed 
the order with the factory salesman, who was in company 
with a salesman Lor tne joObver, 1 WaS LOid Dy tne Lactory 
salesman that the jobber had the exciusive account for Texas. 

Attached to the inclosed papers is a letter from the jobber, 
which, in a way, declines to acknowledge the exclusive sale 
contract. They are honorable jobbers; I have had quite a 
lot of dealings with them and know they are very consci- 
entious. 

Now, the question that is interesting me is, can I legally 
make a contract that will absolute:y protect me in the sale 
of a line of goods like this one? If {£ go ahead and faith- 
fully comply with my agreement to the letter, can I collect 
damages from the concern making the contract with me 
when other merchants are aliowed to get the goods either 
direct or through jobbers? 

I base my conclusion that such contracts are legal on the 
fact that I am at the present time, and have been for many 
years, handling the exclusive selling agency for three lines 
of goods in my store, and although several attempts have 
been made by both jobbers and retailers here to bring 
prosecutions against the concerns with whom I have con- 
tracted for these exclusive sale lines, nothing has ever been 
done by legal proceedings that has interfered with me in the 
handling of these goods. 

Quite a little while ago I handed to the manager of one of 
our local jobbing concerns an article that appeared in one 
of our trade journals of a sister State showing a Supreme 
Court decision that where a jobber had refused to sell to a 
merchant other than the one with whom he has placed his 
line in an exclusive sale way the case was decided in’ 
favor of the defendant, the court saying that any firm or 
corporation owning goods or other things of value, had a 
perfect right to sell the same to any one to whom they 
—— or they could refuse to sell to any one if they wished 
to do so. 

When the jobber refused to regard the exclusive sale order, 
1 wrote him protesting, and have a reply stating “we would 
carry out the arrangement with you to the letter, except for 
the fact that we cannot legally enter into an exclusive sale 
contract under our State laws.” — 

a. ¥. y 


The question is: Can a manufacturer or jobber 
legally make a contract giving a buyer the exclusive 
right to sell his product in a given territory? ' 

The answer is: He can, if the article involved is in 
regular commerce, not monopolized by anybody. He 
can do it with coffee, or tea, or muslin, or sewing ma- 
chines, or a brand of clothing or an automobile. He 
can do it anywhere in the United States, including 
Texas, though the law of that State on the subject is 
somewhat mixed. 

The only State in the Union, so far as I know, which 
has a statute forbidding exclusive sales contracts is 
Texas, but the courts don’t all seem to follow it. In 
one case involving the sale of a brand of beer, a Texas 





court held an exclusive contract void under the act’ 


which declared that “any agreement or understanding 
to refuse to buy from or sell to any other person any 
article of merchandise, produce or commodity, is a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.” 

But in another case in Texas, also involving the sale 
of a brand of beer, another court held that it was not 
illegal under the very same act. 

No other State has such an act, so far as I have seen, 
and the general law on the subject is accurately ex- 
pressed by the following decision in an automobile 
case, which holds, incidentally, that such contracts 
aren’t even against the law of Texas: 


_ The Cole Motor Car Co., an Indiana corporation, entered 
into a contract in Indiana with a citizen of Texas for dis- 


tribution of its car in certain designated counties in Texas. 
The contract provided for invoicing to the distributor at 
prices fixed in advance by the company, and a commission 
to be paid to the distributor on each car sold. 


The contract 


Making Exclusive Contracts for the Sale of Goods 
By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 








also contained «a clause to the effect that the distributo 
should have the “exclusive right to sell Coie motor cars’ in 
the territory named. in a suit against the distributor for a 
balance due on cars delivered to him, a defense was set up 
that territorial restriction in the contract rendered it void 
as violative of the Texas anti-trust law. It held that the 
transaction constituted a consignment, involved interstate 
commerce and must be determined by the anti-trust laws of 
the United States rather than the anti-trust laws of Texas. 
The conciusion is reached that neither of these laws is vio- 
lated. The agreement did not restrict trade. There are a 
multitude of other companies from whom purchasers can 
readily obtain motor cars, varying in little, if anything, from 
the perfectibility of the car made by the plaintiff company 
It is common knowledge that most, if not all, of such motor 
companies avail themselves of similar arrangements. 

It is clear, then, that A, a manufacturer in New 
York State, and B, a dealer in Pennsylvania, can enter 
into a legal contract by which B is to have the exciu- 
sive right to sell A’s product in B’s territory. There 
is not the slightest doubt about the perfect legality 
of such an agreement, provided no monopoly is in- 
volved. Monopoly doesn’t mean a monopoly of a brand 
—every owner of a brand has that—it means monopoly 
of the entire supply of a commodity. There would be a 
‘monopoly if a maunfacturer making and controlling 90 
per cent of all automobiles made in this country should 
make exclusive sales contracts. 

The Cole motor case was decided under the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, the latest national law against re- 
straint of trade. The Clayton Act provides that it shall 
be unlawful to sell on condition that the buyer shall 
not sell competitive goods, “where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to create 4 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” But in another 
section the Clayton Act protected exclusive sales con- 
tracts which did not restrain trade by saying, “Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent persons engaged in sell- 
ing goods, wares or merchandise in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide transactions 
not in restraint of trade.” 

So much for exclusive sales contracts made between 
parties in different States and thus under Federal law. 
As to the status where the parties making such con- 
tracts are in the same State, I believe it is equally 
clear that A and B could make a legal contract if they 
were in the same State, though as I have said, the law 
in Texas is not uniform. There are many cases which 
say so, and practically none that say the contrary, 
unless there is some evidence of an intent to build 
up a monopoly, not of the brand, as I have said, but 
of the general supply of something. 

In other words, a man has a complete monopoly of 
“Silver” corn, or “Nobby” clothes, or the “Ford” auto- 
mobile. He can sell whom he likes and as many oF 
as few as he likes. Nobody can question his right to 
do so, where the only trade he restrains is the trade 
in his own brand. 

(Copyright, October, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley) 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., have 
begun the publication of a bulletin service designed t 
benefit dealers in Atkins saws and to keep them I 
formed about the Atkins advertising campaigns. The 
first number contains data of interest to jobbers and 
dealers. 

The International Saw Co., Newark, N. J., has filed, 
notice of organization to operate a works at 625 North 
Third Street. Ernest B. Slade, 240 Parker Street, and 
Anton Felin, 74 Shephard Avenue, head the company. 
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1482—*‘Lotus’’ Pattern. 
Actual size 


Length of joint, 14% inches. Ex- 
treme width when open, 334 inches 


1478—‘‘Lotus’’ Pattern. 1430—“‘Butterfly’’ Pattern. 
Actual size Actual size 
Length of joint, 1144 inches. Ex- Lergth, of joint, 144 inches. Ex- 


treme width when open, 21% inches treme width of full service hinges, 
when open, 3 inches 


Stanley Ornamental Hinges 


POR their exceptional beauty and perfection of construction 

: these wrought steel ornamental hinges are especially note- 
worthy. The designs offered are exceptionally pleasing and will 
be found most acceptable by those who are considered ultra criti- 
cal in their selection of choice hardware. 


For smoothness of operation, simplicity, strength and 
excellence of service STANLEY Ornamental Hinges 
are leaders in every respect. It will pay you to sug- 
gest them to your customers. Their value is appar- 
ent on inspection and is demonstrated fully in actual 
operation. 


Write today for complete catalog on STANLEY 
HARDWARE. Sent free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; 
Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 




















Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Army Mess Kit 


The International Silver Company 
of Meriden, Conn., has just brought 
out a new army mess kit, No. 927, 
with the necessary silver equipment 
for the soldier. In camp, on the 
march, or at the front, wherever the 
soldier goes, the kit is a comfortable 
article for him to have along. It 
slips right into a pocket. 

The material of the kit is of khaki 
and contains an outfit which makes it 
well appreciaated as a gift. The sil- 
verware as shown in the illustration 


The International silver army mess kit No. 927. 


is the “Cromwell” pattern, but the 
roll can be had with any 1847 Rogers 
Bros. pattern. 


Buhl 1918 General Catalog 


Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has just issued a handsome new 
catalog for 1918 containing 1908 
pages, showing a most complete line 
of general hardware including mill, 
factory and railway supplies, me- 
chanic tools, valves, pipe and fit- 
tings, abrasive wheels, belting and 
transmission, automobile accessories 
and electrical supplies, building paper, 


roofing, metal and tin plate, build- 
ers’ hardware, ammunition, sporting 
goods, cutlery, etc. 


Barcalo Issue Catalog 


The Barcalo Mfg. Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has recently completed a 
45 page catalog, illustrating and de- 
scribing its extensive line of staple 
bicycle and automobile wrenches, 
pliers, adjustable “S” wrenches and 
tool grinders. All products of this 
company are guaranteed. The com- 
pany states in this catalog that all 


Upper cut shows kit rolled up 


articles or parts of articles showing 
flaws in material should be returned 
immediately, so that perfect articles 
or parts may be sent to replace them. 


Thermos Lunch Kits 


The American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, 35-37 West 31st Street, New 
York City, has recently made several 
additions and changes in its line of 
Thermos lunch kits. 

Model No. 416, as illustrated, rep- 
resents the latest addition in the 
Thermos “family,” especially useful 
as a school and office lunch kit. The 
case, which is made of a black em- 


bossed fiber, is fitted with a Thermos 
bottle and is designed with a hinged 
cover lunch box. To remove or re- 
place the bottle and lunch box, it is 
only necessary to slide them in or 


Thermos lunch kit No. 416 


out of their respective compartments. 
The outfit is very attractively made 
and ‘comes in three sizes, one-half 
pint, pint and quart. 

Model No. 400, a popular working- 
man’s kit, has a black seal embossed 
fiber case, fitted with a pint Thermos 
bottle and an extra large size sanitary 
lacquered food container. This model 
has been recently improved upon, by 


Thermos lunch kit No. 400 


now making it with an arctic clip 
fastener, doing away with the strap 
and buckle formerly employed 
same. The bottle can now be 


Reading matter continues on page 228 
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In the Center of The Fire 


which recently destroyed several buildings in the business - 
district of Milford, Ill., this two-story hardware store and 
its contents were saved by 


RICHARDS-WILCOX . 
Fire Doors and Fire Shutters 


R-W Fire Door Hardware and Fire Doors inspected, approved 
and labeled under direction of The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Whatever your requirements, we can furnish proper 
equipment. 

The R-W line includes single and double sliding doors, vertical 
and horizontal sliding doors, and single and double swinging doors. 


Write for our Fire Door Hardware catalog or 
tell us your requirements, and we will quote on 
necessary equipment. 


“wies") ‘Richards WilcoxManufacturing (0. 





SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 


“uname LOS ANGELES AurorAlutmosUSA. — MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO Richards —-Wilcox Canadian Co.,Ltd..London.Ont. ST LOUIS 


“A Hanger For Any Door That Slides’’ 
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moved and replaced in a jiffy without 
any trouble or inconvenience. 

The Model No. 396 represents a 
practical all metal lunch kit for work- 
ingmen. It is made in the pint size 
only. The latest improvement on this 
model enables the user to take the 
bottle out and replace it by merely 
pushing the patented steel spring de- 
vice, and then turning to the right or 
left. This holds the bottle firmly in 





Thermos lunch kit No. 396 


place so as to prevent any rattle in 
the kit. The outside is black enam- 
eled and the interior is gold lacquered. 
The model is thoroughly ventilated, 
thereby fully protecting the food con- 
tents. 


Horsman Full Jointed Dolls 


E. I. Horsman Co., 17 Union 
Square, New York City, is introduc- 
ing a line of full jointed dolls which 
represent a real achievement in toy 
making. The dolls are made of the 
“Adtocolite” composition (used for all 
parts of the doll except the balls of 
the joint and upper arm se¢tion), 
making them not only light, smooth 
and perfectly joined together, but 
more durable than German composi- 
tion, though not unbreakable. 

In construction the dolls show a 
combination of a diagonal hip joint 
with a ball and socket knee and el- 
bow, so that they can easily be made 








Horsman full jointed doll No, 3011 


to stand. The shaping and propor- 
tioning of the limbs and body, the 
modeling of the head, the way the 
joints fit snugly and smoothly, and 
when moved will remain in position, 


all indicate the high-grade marks of 


the dolls. 
chemise. 


They are sold dressed in 


‘* Kolpak ’’ Canning Outfit 


The Pearce Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is the maker of the Pearce 
No. 7 “Kolpak” outfit designed to 
make home canning easy. It is only 
twelve inches high and works on any 
standard height stove. Any jar may 
be instantly removed with ease. The 
outfit comes complete, with an ad- 
justable rack, a “Locktite” individual 
jar lifter and a heavy galvanized cov- 
ered container. 

The “Locktite” lifter will likely be 
appreciated by most every housewife, 
whether she owns a cooker or not. It 
clamps over the top of any jar and 


The Crook that Saves 
the Rubber 











Shiding Wires Adjust for ...°%. ; 
Any Size Jar 


Feet that Keep Jars Away 
from Fire Bottom 





Pearce “Kolpak” canning outfit No. 7 


holds same securely. The harder one 
pulls the tighter it grips. The crook, 
or bend, saves the can rubbers. It 
grips a hot can horizontally, as well 
as vertically. The handle never gets 
hot. It is heavily tinned and rust- 
proof. 

The “Pearce” No. 7 cooks all jars 
on the bottom of the container, with 
the result that it uses less fuel, it is 
claimed. When placed on the average 
waist-high stove, it is easy to remove 
the full jars. 

The rack is adjustable and will hold 
the following: Seven quarts, or ten 
pints; or four quarts and _ three 
2-quarts; or any combination of these 
with pints, half-pints and jelly glasses. 
The rack is made of heavy, galvanized 
wire, electric welded. It is rigid and 
rust-proof, and will wear indefinitely. 
The container is of a heavy galvanized 
material, heavily seamed, with a dur- 
able cover. The feet of the rack keeps 
the jars safely off the fire bottom. 


‘‘Weatherwax”’ Liquid Wax 
Paint 


The Reilly Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has just perfected a product 
called ‘““Weatherwax” which is espe- 
eially adaptable for use on houses, 
barns, corn cribs, shingles, roofing, 
tanks, implements, silos, fence posts, 
stable floors, concrete, brick, etc., etc. 
It is composed exclusively of this com- 
pany’s own patented liquid wax, pure 
finely ground pigment, and nothing 
else. 


Reading matter continues on page 230 
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“Weatherwax” sinks in and fills the 
porous parts of the surface and never 
peels off, it is stated. It is very inex. 
pensive to use and can be applied as 
rapidly as a sprayer or brush will 
cover the surface. Previous experi- 
ence in painting is not essential for 
perfect results, although the employ- 
ment of an expert painter will do the 
work more quickly and with less paint. 

The covering capacity of “Weather- 
wax” will vary with the character of 
the surface to be painted. Very por- 
ous surfaces like old unpainted boards, 
concrete, brick and shingles, will ab- 
sorb more paint than new boards or 
old painted surfaces. As a general 
rule, it is recommended, the user 
should allow one gallon of the product 
for each 200 sq. ft. of new wood, or 
one gallon to 400 ft. of old painted 
surface. 

“Weatherwax” is sold in 5 and 10- 
gallon cans and 25 and 50-gallon bar- 
rels. It is claimed that this product 
will not evaporate or harden after 
being opened. 


Wahlstrom Extension Drill 
Chuck 


The Wahlstrom Tool Company, 5520 
Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
designed an extension drill chuck, 
moderate in price, which is hand oper- 
ated and requires no key or wrench 
to insert a drill. Its jaws are ground 
eccentric, which increases the grip- 
ping power when crowded. It will not 
jam or slip. 

The tool is a small chuck, only 
1 7/32 in. in diameter and 1 9/16 in. 
long. It can be used to advantage on 
high-speed sensitive drill presses with 
high-speed drills, also on _ engine 
lathes, etc., and is reliable under se- 
vere conditions. All parts are made 
to close limits hardened and ground 













































Wahlstrom extension drill chuck 


and are interchangeable. It is no 
necessary to bottom small drills. This 
permits of the use of short drills. 

The drill chuck is furnished either 
without a shank or with a -in. roun 
shank, or with a No. 1 or a No 
M.T. shank. 
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It Is Now So Easy for Any Carpenter or Farmer 


To quickly construct a strong and substantial wagon bed or hay rack at 
such a small cost with the 


ALLITH “FIT-AL” Wxccx* sen CLAMP 


NO. 201 


Wherever this clamp has been 
shown it has been adopted. 
Farmers give it preference be- 
cause it is practical and with- 
stands the most severe service. 
Made of the highest grade mal- 
leable iron, and combines all the 
features essential to make a 
wagon bed strong, rigid and 
durable. It is impossible for 
any play, up or down, or side- 
ways, because it clamps the tim 
bers firmly on all sides—and 


One Clamp Fits all Conditions 



















Regardless of thickness or 
width of timbers only one size 
clamp is required. Adjustment 
is made with standard bolts— 
hence “FIT-AL,” which is a 


vast improvement over ordinary 
clamps. We have yet to hear 
of the farmer who did not read i 


ily recognize the superiority of 
the 


ALLITH “FIT-AL” wxcon‘ses CLAMP NO. 201 


Never fails to give satisfaction, and the price is so reasonable there is no excuse for attempting to procure something “Just as good.” 





























No. Description List 
201 ALLITH “FIT-AL’’ Combination Wagon Bed CLAMP, per dozen pairs, without bolts - - $6.00 








Made for service from 
highest grade materials 
and suitable for all 
standard sizes of wagon 
beds, consisting of the 
parts shown _ above. 
Hook and adjustment 
handle are malleable 
iron. 








Allith 
¥ Standard - 
|| End Gate 


Fastener Set 


No. 203 

























No. 203. Allith “Stand- 
ard” End Gate Fastener. 


List price, per dozen 


SS 


“UNIQUE” Side-Board Bracket No. 202, Malleable Iron 


These brackets conform with advice of United States Government to farmers to make wagon beds grain tight 
For building grain beds these brackets will be found the most complete and 
satisfactory equipment possible to procure. 

They give a permanency to side-boards not obtainable with the old-style method 
of using standards and stake irons. 


Please Observe These Unusually Practical Points 


Side-boards cannot give in or out, because the bolt is cast solid in center of 
bracket foot, and base has a 3% inch bearing on side rail. 

No hole bored through cross-piece to weaken it. No cutting hole in floor, be- 
cause a % inch hole bored through side-rail or floor at cross-piece supports the foot 
of the bracket. bd! ; 

No box bed on inside to obstruct shoveling, because the brackets bolt to side- 
boards. 

These brackets allow the use of side-boards without end gates in position when 
so desired, and are tested to carry 14-inch side-boards. No canvas necessary to 
keep grain from leaking, as these brackets make a bed perfectly tight. 

They are meeting with ready recognition everywhere. These brackets fulfill every require- 
ment in a practical and substantial manner. They are just what the farmer or any builder of 
wagon grain beds has been looking for to improve the construction and save labor and expense. 


No. 202—Allith ‘‘Unique’”’ Side-Board Bracket, list price, per dozen - - - $6.00 


| ALLITH- PROUTY CO., Danville, Ill., U.S. A. 


Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 


And representatives in all principal foreign cities 


Door Hangers and Tracks Garage Door Hardware 
DUCTS { Spring Hinges Fire Door Hardware Light Hardware 


Rolling Ladders Overhead Carriers Hardware Specialties 

























Catalogs, blue prints and special information promptly furnished 












































EFFINGHAM, ILL.—Frederick M. Vane has purchased a half 
interest in the Loy Hardware Company. The firm name will 
remain unchanged. A line of belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, cutlery, hammocks and tents, galvanized and tin 
sheets, mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware, will be carried in 
stock. 


ROCHESTER, IND.—Stoner & Black have disposed of their 
stock of hardware, dairy supplies, heavy farm implements, 
cream separators, washing machines, wagons and buggies, 
etc., to the Schertz & Lawrence Company. 


Wesley Johnson has sold his hardware 
Avenue to the Hoenk Hardware 


Fort DopGe, Iowa. 
business at 1108 Central 
Company. 


Speers has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Speers & Johnson. The present owner has erected a 
new warehouse and tin shop, 28 x 40 ft., put in cement 
floors, etc. He requests catalogs on the following items: 
Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machinés, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games and washing machines, 


M. 


LAURENS, Iowa.—C. J. 


LITTLE Rock, Iowa.—The F. 
pany is disposing of its stock. 


Staples Hardware Com- 


OakK HILL, Kan.—The stock of Stoettler & Hoefer has been 
sold. George Mallo, the purchaser, now carries a stock of 
baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The Lee Furniture Company stock 
has been bought by the Swenson Furniture Company. 


PELICAN Rapips, MInn.—-Skalman & Whiting have moved 
their stock to a new location. Catalogs requested on a line of 
furniture. 


CLARENCE, Mo.—W. R. Benson has purchased a hardware 
business here. His stock will include a line of bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery. dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games and washing machines, 

Mo.—J. W. Clark closing out his 


ELDORADO SPRINGS, is 


stock of hardware. 


PRINCETON, Mo.—Stacy Bros. have moved their stock to the 
Stanley Building. A complete stock of automobile acces- 
sories, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, gasoline engines, heating stoves. heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines, is now carried. Catalogs 
requested on a line of furniture. 

D. 


Rock Port, Mo.—E. has 


hardware stock. 


Douglas bought the Traub 


Wripaux, Mont.—The Wibaux Mercantile Company is dis- 
posing of its hardware stock. 


CHAMBERS, NEB.—Cliff Marquis has sold his harness stock 
to R. J. Graves. 
glass, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
poultry supplies and toys and games. 


oil cloth, 


EAGLE, NeB—Hudson & Trimble are purchasers of the 
stock of bareball goods, cutlery, silverware, dairy supplies, 
shelf hardware, belting and packing, etc., of O. S. Anderson. 


FREMONT, NeEB.—Henry Doering has moved to a new loca- 
tion at Fourth and Main Streets. He requests catalogs on 
bicycles. 


Utica, N. Y¥.—MacCracken & Rockwell, 
Street, request catalogs on the following: Automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and glass, dairy supplies, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies and shelf hardware. 


333%, Genesee 


ALSEN, N. D.—The Bartel Hardware Company, which re- 
cently suffered a fire loss, requests catalogs on the following 
lines: Automobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, churns, cream 


He requests catalogs on churns, crockery and’ 


separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 


stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 7 


kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof. 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 


FULLERTON, N. D.—The E, S. Thomas hardware store hag 
been sold. W. H. Church is the purchaser. 


SHELDON, N. D.—The Sheldon Supply Company has com- 
menced business here. 


MARIETTA, OKLA.—E. B. Griffith has purchased an interest 
in the G. P. Bates hardware store. Geo. P. Bates & Co, ig 
the new firm name. Bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
cutlery, kitchen housefurnishings, washing machines, plumb+ 


ing materials, shelf hardware, heavy farm implements, ete, | 


will be included in their stock. 


ALLENDALE, S. 
been organized with a capital stock of $15,000 by J. J. Allen 
and C. S. Furman. The new concern will handle a line of 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tacke, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines, 
on which catalogs are requested. 


SENECA, S. D.—J. T. Lewin is purchaser of the stock of 
builders’ hardware, cream separators, linoleum. sporting 
goods, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, fishing tackle, me- 
chanics’ tools, washing machines, churns, etc., of G. 
Nafus. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—C. R. Vanderford has purchased an 
interest in the Jarratt-Dudley Hardware Company at 213 
Broad Street. The firm’s business is both wholesale and re- 
tail in the following lines: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery, cutlery, dairy suppli 
dog collars, fishing tackle, harness, heating stoves, hea’ 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons 
and washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

ATHENS, TEX.— The warehouse of the Towry. Sanders 
Parsons Company was recently damaged by fire. 
estimated at $12,000. 


The loss is 


Dawson, Tex.—The Dawson Hardware Company is pur — 


chaser of the stock of M. G. Sutherland. The new owner 
requests catalogs on buggy whips, builder’s hardware, churns, ~ 
crockery and glass, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin © 


sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, ~ 


mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 


C.—The Farmers Hardware Company hag | 


sewing ma@ © 


supplies, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 3 


ware, tin shop and washing machines, 


Snyper, Tex.—The Blackard Hardware Company has been ~ 
incorporated. 
ard, M. C. Robinson and A. N. Epps are the incorporators. 
The new concern will deal in bathroom fixtures, buggy 
whips, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department, © 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm ~ 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets,” 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 7 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 7 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. i 


HOLDENVILLE, W. Va.—A. Dolton and C. L. Barnard aré® 
purchasers of the interest of W. W. Waddell in the Holden-| 
ville Hardware Company. The Dolton & Barnard Hardware™ 
Company is the new firm name, and catalogs are requested - 
covering automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom” 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder's — 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns. cream 
senarators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso! F 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy = 
farm implements,. heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, me 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing” 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard-™ 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and Wi 
ing machines. 


APPLETON, Wis.—The Appleton Roofing Company, 961 
lege Avenue, has bought the stock of W. E. Kloepfel, 
requests catalogs on shelf hardware. 


SPRING VALLEY, Wis.—Lewis McClurg has purchased 
interest of his partner in the firm of McClurg & Booth. 
requests catalogs on the following lines: Buggy whips, 
line engines, heavy farm implements, wagons, buggies 
washing machines. 


Cole 
and © 
the 
He 


Reading matter continues on page 232 
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The capital stock is $30,000, and J. K. Black- — 











